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NOTHER Birmingham Festival has 
k come and gone, the musical critics have 
4, 


spun out their columns about the per- 
formances, and the people who did not 
go to the Midlands because they couldn’t are 
let to settle for themselves as to who among 
the composers is destined to ‘immortality. It 
does not seem as if Birmingham itself had been 
intensely interested in the said new works. But 
that is only Birmingham’s wont. The Ziijah, 
of course, turned out a triumph ; but then in 
later years Zhe Redemption was only a mode- 
rate success, and was not Mors et Vita. practi- 
ally a failure? There is, perhaps, something 
in the contention that the supporters .of the 
Festival should not be asked to buy a pig in a 
' poke ; and just as a discriminating judgment of 
| music begins to spread among the local ama- 
teurs, so may they decline to select as the 
acasion of their visit that of the production of 
anew work of which they know nothing and 
have heard nothing. If a musical composition 
is worth anything, it must be heard half-a-dozen 
<times, and known and studied before it is fully 
‘appreciated, and ¢hen its, admirers will be in a 
condition to hear its performance under such 
favourable conditions as obtain at Birming- 
ham. All the same, we must make a beginning 
with new works sometime and somewhere ; and 
for London, at any rate, there {s a certain relief 
in allowing Birmingham to be the first judge of 
recent creations in musical composition. If 
» the work is good, London can have it in due 
course ; if it is bad, London may save itself the 
infliction of listening ! 

The most important novelty of the Festival 
has, of course, been Dr. Hubert Parry’s King 
Saul. But even King Saul suffered from the 
indifference of the public, although the reasons 
for the indifference are not quite apparent on 
the surface. Dr. Parry conducted his own 
work, and the circumstance leads one critic to 
remark that the loss of Dr. Richter for the 
oXcasion meant a loss of at least £200 in the 
receipts. Probably the critic ig right. There 
isin England a lot of blind infatuated idolatry 
of Richter, which would be immediately exposed 
if the critics and other musical leaders were not 
also suffering from the infatuation. We make 
bold to say that there are in our midst three or 
four conductors who could have produced as 
geod results at Birmingham as Richter. But 
you will never get the musical mob to believe 
14 and when you want the money of the mob, 
you must make concessions ‘to it. Meanwhile 
Dr. Parry may look forward with confidence to 

on’s practical interest in King Saul. The 
Oratorio is down for February 7th, at the 
Albert Hall, when the cast. will be practically 


himself conducting. 


But what about the oratorio itself? Well, 
one has learnt to look for good things from Dr. 
Parry ; and in King Saul we have such an ad- 
dition to our oratorio repertoire as shall keep 
us henceforward from being “afraid to speak 
with our enemies in the gate.” It is true, the 
work has one great defect : it is much too long. 
Mortal man is not equal to three hours of ora- 
torio on end, and Dr. Parry will either have.to 
shorten King Saul not by one, but by many, 
cubits, or allow him. ‘to. go.down to oblivion. 
He may. safely be: trusted to make the right 
choice. It would assuredly be'a pity if he did 
not, for the oratorio, in the various departments 
of solo, chorus, and orchestration, is as finely 
conceived a piece of work as any Englishman 
has ever produced. It is strong in dramatic 
power, it is full of a manly dignity which is 
everywhere impressive, and its development of 
the Lesémotiv system is done with a consum- 
mate knowledge and skill above all praise. 
There are manifold beauties throughout the 
work, and there are also passages of real sub- 
limity which only one--composer amongst us 
could have written. Dr. Parry has been his 
own librettist, which is so little of a comfort to 
Mr. Bennett that, forgetting the unutterable 
prolixity of Bethichem, he must needs tell the 
readers of the Daily Telegraph that the oratorio 
is “too extended for the patience and conveni- 
ence of modern.audiences.” But Dr. Parry has 
already made concessions to our patience in 
Judith and Job ; and there is every probability 
that he will do the same in the case of King 
Saul, Ina shortened form it is almost certain 
that the work will live, and in any case it must 
stand as the crowning achievement so far of 
its composer. : 

A pathetic interest attaches to the second 
novelty of the Festival: Mr. Goring Thomas’ 
posthumous cantata, Zhe Swan and the Sky- 
lark, The composers sad end must still be 
fresh in the memory of readers ; and this can- 
tata was, in a tragically literal sense, his “ swan | t 
song.” Mr. Thomas left his work not quite 
completed, in pianoforte score, and the delicate 
task of arranging the accompaniment for the 
orchestra was undertaken by Professor Stan- 
ford’ He has done the work with extraordinary 
skill, and with a fidelity to the style of the dead 
composer which is truly remarkable. The can- 
tata as it now stands may be shortly described | t 
as among the most charming of the many 
works of its class which have been lately written 
by Englishmen. The choral writing is always 
musicianly, with just the one fault of being 
occasionally beyond the easy reach of amateur 
choirs, and’ the solo work contains some: of 
the composer’s loveliest and most spontaneous 
creations. The cantata is eminently suited for 
small choral societies, who will no doubt see to 
its future popularity. 

It is not often that one finds at Birmingham 
—or anywhere else, for that matter—an artist in 
the triple capacity of composer, conductor, and 
vocalist. But Mr. Henschel’s versatility is 
phenomenal, and there is hardly a department 








identical with that of Birmingham, the composer 
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leur. 
accorded to American singers on this side, Sir 
Joseph tells a good anecdote of a lady from the 
New World who wished him to hear her sing. 
After having given her his opinion as to her 
possible success, she said—“ But I’m told there’s 
a great prejudice in England against American 
singers.” Sir Joseph, falling in with the joke, 
replied, with mock gravity, “I fear it is only 
too true, as at my concert this evening, only 


of the art in which he does not excel. His new 
setting of the Stabat Mater reveals the thorough 
musician in every bar; indeed, it is probably 
more for its cleverness than for its inspiration 
that the work will achieve distinction. The 
composer has orchestrated his score with emi- 
nent ability, as might be expected of one whose 
practical knowledge of the great masters is so 
intimate.. 

The financial results of the Festival are not 
particularly brilliant, at any rate as compared 
with former celebrations. At the. previous 
Festival the sum of £5,516 represented the 
surplus in aid of the hospital; this time the pro- 
fits only run to about £4,000, The Festival of 
1873 touched the high-water mark of profits,.and 


handed £6,577 to the hospital funds. Of course 
one is always safe in attributing. the’ financial 
falling off to “the state of trade.” The state of 
trade may have nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, but it is only in purgatory that one 
requires to be strictly logical. 





Au Gourant, 
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N old French philosopher declared that 
the more he knew of dogs, the less he 


thought of men. The notion would 
give delight to the heart of Cosima 


Wagner, who seems indeed to have gone quite 
mad over the canine creation. According to 
the German papers, one of her five now famous 
dogs was taken very sick the other week, and 
Dr. Landgraf, the family physician, was called 


n to attend him. ‘He declared an operation 


necessafy, and so the dog was taken to the 
hospital in the ambulance. There, on the opera- 
ting table, with the regular hospital instruments, 
an operation was performed ; but to no avail, 
for the dog died, very much to the sorrow of 


he family. Bitter tears were shed as a matter 


of course. 


* * * 
THE incident reminds one that two dogs were 


buried in the public park by Richard, Wagner 
himself, who never so much as condescended to 
ask the authorities for permission to put away the 
carcases. The headstone can now be seen about 


wenty feet from Wagner's own tomb. This 


sickly sentimentality should cause every right- 
minded cynic to ask at once whether genius 
and insanity are not co-related after all. 


* & * 


SIR JOSEPH BARNBY makes a capital racon- 
Talking of the welcome generally 
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three out of the four principal singers. are 


American ; and, indeed, I have heard that 
seven out of eight only of those who are engaged 
at the English Opera come from the States.” 
Whatever joke there may be in this lies in the 
fact that the lady—a member of the most 
humorous nation upon earth—took the remarks 
seriously ! 
* * * 

So Mr. Best is to have no permanent suc- 
cessor at Liverpool! The resolution of the 
noble the Finance Committee of the City 
Council is to the effect that, instead of appoint- 
ing a permanent organist, distinguished organ- 
ists are to be engaged for the recital, “at fees 
to be hereafter fixed by the committee.” Very 
nice for the “distinguished organists,” and very 
nice for the Finance Committee, who will in 
this way save a pension to their organist. But 
will the plan be satisfactory ? 

* * * 


A DAUGHTER of Meyerbeer, a frisky young 
lady of seventy-five, has been among the musical 
people at Carlsbad this season. She is a 
baroness—that is almost a matter of course— 
and of such remarkably youthful appearance 
that a tourist says she could easily be taken for 
a woman of thirty, were it not for the face 
covered with thick layers of paint and wrinkles. 
No doubt she is anxiously guarding that 
posthumous opera which Meyerbeer left to be 
produced at a certain period after his death. 

* * * 


THE municipal authorities of Munich have 
shown a noble example in passing the merciful 
ordinance that no one shall play the piano with 
the windows open. Something of the kind was 
once attempted in the Weimar of Liszt’s time ; 
and it is on record that one fair culprit had to 
pay a pretty substantial fine for playing in this 
way after 10 o'clock in the evening. But the 
shutting of windows benefits only one section 
of the public. What about the people in the 
next house, who have only so much more noise 
boxed up for their special benefit ? The average 
Liszt pupil used to effectually ruin a piano in 
about a month’s time; the piano-pounder at 
home can ruin his neighbour’s chances of Para- 
dise in a single evening. 

* * * 

IN the sumptuous “ International” edition of 
the Musical Courier, Mr. Fuller-Maitland takes 
the opportunity of replying to recent criticisms 
of the musical critics. He declares his belief 
that the proportion of musical critics who are 
competent and honest is larger at the present 
time than it has ever been. Critics whose 
opinion “signifies” are nearly all of them well in- 
formed, unprejudiced, and not to be purchased ; 
and the mistakes that can be quoted against them 
are, at ali events, no worse than many that could 
be culled from the pages of artistic or dramatic 
criticism. The Z¢mes critic does not agree with 
Dr. Stanford in thinking that a critic cannot 
form a correct opinion of a new work quickly, 
and set down that opinion in the small hours of 
morning. He says the feat is perfectly easy, 
always admitting the general competence of the 
critics ; and he says, moreover, that it is quite 
possible to attain a condition in which more 
reliance can be placed on first than on second 
impressions. Mr. Fuller-Maitland looks at the 
whole matter from the easy standpoint of 
the critic who enjoys a fixed salary and all 
expenses besides. It would be well nowto hear 
the man who does the musical criticism for 
a dozen different papers; and who, perhaps, 
pockets from each paper only about as much as 
will pay his expenses in getting to and from the 


concert hall. 
* * * 
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To the same number of my contemporary, 
Mr. Joseph Bennett contributes a somewhat 
prosy article on the reflex action of music as 
between England and America. There was 
once a promise to a nation that its youth should 
be renewed like the eagle’s. Mr. Bennett holds 
a very strong opinion that music in this country 
is about to enter upon an era “as brilliant as 
that which made England a burning and a shin- 
ing light from the days of Tallis to those 
of Henry Purcell.” It is very likely a vain 
optimistic dream, but Mr. Bennett will not 
hear of disappointment. In a kind of Beth- 
lehemese he declares that “all the signs of such 
a dawning are in the, sky, and the light of 
coming radiance even touches the hilltops.” 
Fortunately, we do not hear that another critic- 
librettist is discernible on the horizon. 

* * * 


Apropos of the oft-discussed subject of musi- 
cal plagiarism and coincidences, it is said 
that at the first rehearsal of the Redemption 
under Gounod, Mr. W. H. Cummings noticed a 
similarity between the opening of one of the 
choruses and “ Be thou faithful unto death,” in 
St. Paul, Looking up at the composer, Mr. 
Cummings smiled a knowing smile. “Ah! 
yes,” said Gounod, who was very quick at 
catching a suggestion. “Ah! yes, Mendels- 
sohn, dear fellow! I hope he will forgive me.” 
Rossini, again, adopted in Wiliam Tell a melody 
composed by a barrister friend, Meeting him 
one day, the barrister reproached him, saying— 
“It is one of my best melodies ; I have sung it 
to many friends, and here you have taken it.” 
But Rossini was equal to the occasion. “ Shake 
hands,” he said. “You know what a tender 
affection I have for you, and you ought to thank 
me. Had the melody been left with you, no- 
body would ever have known it, but now every- 
body knows it—it is on all the barrel organs.” 

* * * 


INQUIRY is often made as to the prob- 
ability of Thayer completing his monumental 
Life of Beethoven, which as yet exists only in 
three volumes, and in German. It seems he is 
now expecting to finish the work shortly, as well 
as to have the three completed volumes trans- 
lated into English. He is residing in bachelor 
apartments at Trieste, where he has a large 
library and a collection of Beethoven curios of 
great value to musical literature. Mr. Thayer 
is a native of Boston, and was appointed U.S. 
Consul at Trieste by Abraham Lincoln, in 1879. 

* * * 


THERE are grand old men in music as well 
as in politics. Verdi surprised everybody the 
other day by sending out Fa/staf at the age of 
eighty ; and now we have Signor Garcia, on the 
verge of ninety, getting ready a book on sing- 
ing! It is forty-seven years since Garcia pub- 
lished his. first work on the voice. He has 
been in London since 1850, and is still one of 
the busiest teachers at the R.A.M. He began 
his career as a public vocalist, and made his 
début on the operatic stage sixty-nine years ago. 
At that time Beethoven and Schubert were still 
living ; Mendelssohn and Schumann were al- 
most unknown; Gounod was a boy of seven- 
teen, and Verdi and Wagner were still at their 
youthful studies. A veteran, indeed, is Manuel 
Garcia ! 

* * * 

EMIL LIEBLING in Brainard’s Musical World 
has a chatty article on Weimar —especially on 
the Weimar of Liszt’s day. He tells us of 
some lady who has a complete picture-gallery of 
Liszt’s pupils—a veritable gallery of horrors, as 
'hair-cutting was never a popular practice with 
‘them. He solemnly declares that the Weimar 
| barbers at one time petitioned the City Council 








a 
to pass an ordinance limiting 
hair which could-legally be vor 
influence at Court wags so potent to de 
their scheme. Liszt, we are reminde 
naive fondness of kissing’ pretty gitls ; an 
best of it was that he had always plenty of 
suitable material! He exhibited rare jng 
in knowing just where to draw the line, ang if 
twas but a “ faded flower” who presented her 
self, she had to be content with the pri 
of kissing his hand. Most of the men, it 
seems, also joined in the osculatory orgies! 

* * % ' 


THE sale of -an operatic tenor by auction 
is unusual — even in the United States |, 
appears, however, that Mr. Albert Thies was 
a holiday visitor at Richfield Springs, and tha 
there was a good deal of rivalry among the 
young ladies to secure the popular musician a 
a partner for the “German” or dancing pany, 
Mr. Thies declined to make a selection for him. 
self, but good-humouredly consented to mount 
a card table, while some one in auctioneer 
fashion wittily described his merits, and the 
bidding began. The tenor was eventually 
secured by “an anxious-looking young lady’ 
for £20, which was forthwith voted to charity? 
I wonder, with one of my contemporaries, what 
price a baritone would have “ fetched.” 

* * * 


BULOw used to say that he would rather hare 
beef-steaks than bouquets from his admires, 
Madame Fanny Moody has been giving he 
friends a hint in a somewhat similar direction 
Speaking of her first appearance on the operatic 
stage, she says: “After the first act an old 
gentleman, whose name I never learned, went | 
round to Carl Rosa and asked if he might 
send me a bouquet, as he should like to go out 
and buy one, so delighted was he with my per 
formance.” That was the first of many flonl 
tributes, but Madame Moody has grown accus 
tomed to them now, and a little practical into 
the bargain. ‘ Flowers,” she declares, “are 
very beautiful ; but they fade, oh, so quickly, 
while gloves are so much more serviceable and 
lasting.” There is nothing for the lady to do 
now but to add the exact size. 

'  % % % 


STEINWAY HALL, which has been a favourite 
resort for artists since its inception in 1878, is 
now practically the most comfortable Hall in 
London. It has recently been re-furnished, re 
decorated, and fitted with electric light, as wel 
as with a very perfect system of mechanic 
ventilation, which renews the whole bulk of a 
four times each hour. The Hall is situated on 
the ground floor, thus obviating the tiresome 
necessity of mounting flights of stairs. It ism 
one of the most fashionable and accessible patts 
of London, and, under the guidance of the 
Theatres Committee of the London Counly 
Council, has been rendered perfectly safe, by 
being fitted with a fire-resisting floor and fire 
proof doors and proper exits. 

* * * 


ROSSIN1’s watch was sold recently at Bologna 
the purchaser being “an art-loving En; 
man,” who paid a large sum for it. At fist 
sight the incident hardly seems worthy of record. 
But this was a memento with a history. Whe 
Charles X. ascended the throne in 1825, 
made Rossini .a present of a magnificent 
repeating watch set with diamonds in return for 
the composer having written an opera for 
coronation festivities, The watch, a rare Ww 
of art, gave the hour, the day, and the date; a 
held a picture of Rossini himself; and on ope 
ing the case it burst forth with two of 
composer's most popular opera melodies. 
thirteen years of service, the watch stopped; ™ 
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where Rossini was then te 

it go, and accordingly it was sent o 
Te ape: hd Paris by the hands of a friend. 
Unfortunately, the gentleman got into a house 
where a fire broke out, and he had to make a 
speedy escape, leaving the watch behind him. 
Reporting the matter to the watchmaker, he was 
delighted to find that the latter had made a 
copy of Rossini’s watch, exact in every detail, 
except that the diamonds were not genuine. 
This duplicate was ultimately conveyed to 
Rossini, who kept it until the day of his death. 
It is the watch which has now reached the 
hands of the “ art-loving Englishman.” 


* * *¥ 


——— 
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one in Bologna, 


wuar are the distinctive characteristics of a 
song ? is the question which a contempor- 
ary sets itself to answer. Alas! nobody knows, 
They are this to-day, the other thing to-morrow, 
A song may have all the elements of popularity, 
but it will fail unless when it appears it appeals 
tosome transient mood. The-words of course are 
of importance. A pathetic little story with a 
moral tagged on to it is always sure of its way. 
The story may be trite, and if it reflects against 
the favoured few in vindication of the unfavoured 
many, so much the better. The great public 
likes sentiment—plenty of it ; and, moreover, it 
likes the sentiment dealt out in waltz time ; its 
grief, like its pleasure, must be capable of 
dancing! After all, if a song is to be a success, 
it must be persistently pushed ; while, if a well- 
known singer can be persuaded to sing it éven- 
ing after evening, its popularity with the public 
isassured. It may be quite a hasty production, 
but that is quite a small matter. 
* %& % 


SINCE Donelley lost his head in trying to 
show that Bacon wrote Shakespeare, everybody 
has been seeking to prove that in the matter of 
authorship things are not by any means what 
they seem. Now the plagiarism hunter has 
tuned his attention to Braham. For down- 
right and successful barefaced robbery, there is, 
we are told, nothing (out of Handel, I presume), 
toequal Braham’s “ Death of Nelson.” It seems 
that the words of the opening recitative appeared 
many years before Braham’s time, with another 
name in place of Nelson’s, while the whole of 
the first part of the music of the song is identi- 
cal with the “Chant du Depart,” which was 
composed by Mehul for the concert given on 
the fourth anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastille, 4th July, 1794. During the reign of 
terror, until it was eclipsed by the “ Marseil- 
hase,” it held the position of a national hymn, 
and as suck may have been purposely parodied 
ty Braham. So says the censor; but if a 


parody, where does the joke or the sarcasm 
come in ? 








ANTONIN DvorAK is said to have nearly com- 
pleted an opera on the subject of Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha.” 

ON behalf of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of North Netherlandish Musical History, 
Dr. Max Seifert is editing a complete edition of 
the works of Jan Peter Sweelinck, one of the 
most famous masters of the Dutch and Flemish 
school which culminated in the sixteenth 
century, 

THE Musical Guild announces that the 
autumn series of concerts will not take place, in 
consequence of the many demands made on the 
Performers and the want of support accorded to 

€ association. Two series of performances, 


a are promised during -the spring and 
rane ra Next year, and in due time the 
s oie may, perhaps, be induced to give 

Sin a more central position than the 


ensington Town 


Ofte Mott? 
Goncerts. 
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R. Alfred Schulz-Curtius made such an 
unmitigated success of Mottl earlier 
in the year, that he is now bringing 
over the “eminent conductor” for 

two of a series of three Wagner concerts which 
will come off in Queen’s Hall on November 6, 
20, and 27.. This is good; and I hope the 
results will encourage Mr. Schulz-Curtius to 
have six concerts next year, twelve the year 
following, then twenty-four, forty-eight, ninety- 
six, one hundred and. ninety-two, and—no ! at 
one per day—and, with rehearsals, no conductor 
can domore. As the universe is at present con- 
stituted there is scarcely room in the average 
year for three hundred and eighty-four ; so the 
best I can hope is that Mr. Schulz-Curtius 
will extend until he gives us three hundred and 
sixty-five concerts per annum, save in leap-year, 
when I trust the number will be three hundred 
and sixty-six. Then shall we be a musical 
nation indeed! Pending the arrival of that 
happy time, let us see what fare is being offered 
us just now. There will be in all three concerts. 
The first will be conducted by Siegfried 
Wagner; the other two, as I have said, by 
Mottl Now Mottl, many of us_ know; 
Siegfried Wagner, only the afflicted few who 
have subjected themselves to the boredom of 
Bayreuth. It is all the more necessary, there- 
fore, that we should hear him as soon as 
possible. _ Moreover, we should hear him with 
an open mind. For, whereas many people who 
have seen and heard him declare that he has his 
father’s eyes and a measure of his talent, many 
say that whatever the resemblance may be in 
the case of the eyes, so far as the talent is con- 
cerned there is none. Some friends of ours say 
that he differs from his father in that his preten- 
sions are higher than his powers ; others, again, 
that fatherand sonare much alike in that respect. 
With all these contrary opinions flying about in 
the air, what can we do but go and decide for 
ourselves on these little matters of physiognomy 
and talent? Therefore, as I have said, let all 
attend the concert of November 6; and let 
none be so foolish as to go prejudiced against 
young Wagner because he is his father’s son 
and his grandfather’s grandson. On the other 
hand, I hope Zhe Meister and other journals 
written for by members of the cult will not say 
too much about Wagner and Liszt, for it may 
only lead us to expect too much. 

With regard. to the programmes, I learn 
from Mr. Schulz-Curtius. that. these. were 
arranged. in Germany ; but. finding, on- his 
return to England, that Richter had: chosen 
many of the same pieces, he wrote to his 
conductors and had. them altered, being un- 
willing to be forced into the odious position 
occupied by his own free will and inclination 
by the conductor of the London Symphony 


The soloist is Miss Marie Brema, whose 
recent performances at Bayreuth have lifted 
her into the very first rank of European 


dramatic sopranos. The 772s¢an music will be 
played only, as two such heavy scenes would 
tax Miss Brema’s powers too greatly. : 
At the second concert of the series, and the 
first conducted by Mottl, on November 20, the 
Leonora Overture (No. 1) will be given; also 
the Venusberg music from Zannhduser as re- 
written by Wagner in his later days ; Wagner’s 
Walkiirenrutt, closing scene from Zhe Rheingold 
and closing scene from Zhe Gotlerdammerung ; 
and two new things—Chabrier’s Introduction to 
Act II. of Gwendoline (whoever that lady may 
be), and a Festival March by August Wilhelmz. 
The singers who will take part in Zhe Rheingold 
music are Miss Agnes Janson, Mr. William Lud- 
wig, Mr, Edwin Wareham, Mr. Arthur Barlow 
(principals), and as the Rhine Daughters—Miss 
Evangeline Florence, Miss Agnes Janson (who 
doubles a Rhine Daughter with the part of 
Fricka) and Madame. Minna Fischer, who 
ought to be heard much more frequently and-in 
bigger parts, Miss Marie Brema sings the part 
of Briinnhilde in the last scene,of Zhe Gdtter- 
dammerung, both on this and on the previous 
occasion, To repeat this splendid scene is a 
wise idea, for it is comparatively seldom heard, 
and well worth hearing twice. ; 
Finally, at the last concert, that of November 
27, Wagner’s, Overture to Dée -Feen, Intro- 
duction to Act III. of Lohengrin, Prelude to The 
Meistersingers, and Katsermarsch will be given, 
besides a specially permitted selection from Par- 
sifal. This includes the Prelude and a whole 
scene from Act III. The Parsifal will be Mr. 
Willy Birrenkoven, of Hamburg and Bayreuth, 
whatever eminence that may imply ;, that of the 
Gurnemanz, Mr. H. Plunket Greene, who needs 
no recommendations after his name. Two 
other composers, Berlioz and Liszt, will be 
represented, the first by his Overture, Carneval 
Romain, the latter by his Symphonic Poem, 
Mazeppa. 
I believe these concerts to be one of the most 
important musical phenomena of recent times. 
Once we were told that London could not support 
even one series, and Mr. August Manns dis- 
proved that. Then Richter, brought across and 
run by Mr, Schulz-Curtius, showed there was 
room for two series. Mr. Henschel’s Symphony 
Concerts made the third series. And if Mr, 
Schulz-Curtius succeeds with this fourth series— 
and he undoubtedly will —he will have done the 
people of London two services : first, by sup- 
plying them with high-class renderings of great 
music ; second, by showing that we are not so 
unmusical as is said, and that it is only needful 
to have great music rendered in a high class 
manner, and we at once rush to hear it. On 
both these accounts our best thanks are due to 
Mr. Schulz-Curtius. 








THE Highbury Philharmonic Society has 
issued its prospectus for the forthcoming 
season, the performances being arranged as 








Concerts on the occasion of Mottl’s first visit. 
Iam bound to say that the wish of Messrs, 
Schulz-Curtius, Wagner, and Mottl to do the 
gentlemanly thing has not led. to any lack of 
interest in the programmes they finally chose. 
This is Siegfried Wagner’s :— 

Les Préludés, Symphonic P 

Mephisto Walzer... ide ise : 
Songs (with orchestral accompaniment) ... 


Liszt, 
Liszt. 


follows : November 27th, The Golden Legend ; 
January 29th, Hofmann’s Fair Melusina and 
a miscellaneous second part ; March oth, 
Goring Thomas’s Zhe Swan and the Skylark 
and Mendelssohn’s Lodgesang; and May 7th, 
Rossini’s Moses in Egypt. Mr. G. H. Betje- 
mann remains the conductor of the society, and 
among the principal vocalists engaged are 
Madame Albani, Madame Hope Glenn, Madame 
Fanny Moody, Miss Ella Russell, Miss Florence 
Monk, Miss Meredyth Elliott, Mr. Iver McKay, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. Charles Manners, Mr. 


| David Bispham, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Edward 


Lloyd, Mr. Brockbank, and Mr. Bantock Pier- 








Hall. 


Wagner. 
(a) Traume ie oi " 
(4) Schmeyeu |... id. iss % 
Closing Scene from Zhe Gétterdammerung 8 
Seigfried Idyll oon bps Sh bt ave i 
Vorspiel and Liebestod, from Z7istan . «+ ‘ 
“Flying Dutchman ” Overture _... oot - 


point. 
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USICAL life in London is now in full 

swing, and something worthy of con- 
sideration by would-be public ogeerp 

ites may again be learnt from the fact. 

I say again, because the subject was touched 
upon in my October article of last year. It 
was then pointed out that in the great plague of 
foreign artists, who make life a burden in May, 
June, and July, the chances were strongly 
against any good and capable man or woman 
gaining a hearing worthy the name. The 
afternoon public is not a large one, and is 
generally booked in advance, to a large extent, | 
for the concerts of known or half-known people ; | 
and the larger evening public has the Richter 
Concerts and the Opera to attend, and not too 
many half-crowns with which to speculate “ in 
unknowns,” to use the language of the bucket- 
shop. Then, again, the critics are worried and 
out of temper ; they have a dozen concerts a | 
day to look in upon; and as they can spare | 
only a few minutes to each, good notices or un- 
favourable ones depend entirely upon whether 
the artist happens to be doing well during 
those few minutes or the reverse. But in 
October and November circumstances are 
much more favourable, to English artists 
especially. The crowd of foreigners are back | 
at their regular employments in their native | 
ands. A good many people are glad to | 
have something to go to of an afternoon. 
The critics are unworried, and, should a 
good man come forward, may possibly listen 
with a certain degree of attention. And 
it is not unimportant that the thermometer is 
low and the.atmosphere more bracing. Of 
course we shall be told that audiences cannot 
be got together, for every one is out of town. 
That is mere nonsense. We have now had 
three autumn Richter concerts, and they were 
better filled than in the summer. Mr. Franz | 
Rummel, here a quite unknown man, has given 
one orchestral concert and two pianoforte 
recitals, all well attended. Mr. Schulz-Curtius 
is booking seats as fast as his pen will go for | 
his Mottl series. Nay, was not the absurdity of | 
the cry proved by the enormous success of the 
first Mottl concert, which took place before 
people had come to town for “the season”? 
That audience and the audiences at the 
Richters and Mr. Rummel’s recitals were as 
“brilliant” as may be found in St. James’s Hall 
any day in July ; I don’t suppose there was an 
impecunious duke, or an American heiress who 
had sold herself for a title, less. And, to sum 
up, what I argue is that we want concerts now, | 
not in the summer, and that artists who want to 
be heard should appear now, and not in the | 
summer. Until they learn that lesson we shall 
continue to hear year after year the same 
sorrowful tales of all the little savings being 
staked on an afternoon piano recital which is 
attended by an audience of fifty, chiefly dead- 
heads. 


THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 


At one time every Richter concert was a dead 
loss. Only by the artfullest persuasion could a 
fair audience be sometimes got together, and 
then the loss was smaller, and Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius, or later Mr. N. Vert, rejoiced, and 
said things would come right. They were cor- 
rect : things have come right. Richter has con 
quered and won the heart of the stolid English 
public. They run after him like dogs. They 











crowded to his summer concerts, and now 
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they’ve crowded thicker than ever to the autumn 
concerts. On the two evenings at least the cry 
arose, half an hour before the performance be- 
gan, “Only half-guinea seats left!” and half 
an pour later even these were gone. I don’t 
congratulate Mr. Richter on that kind of suc- 
cess. But I do congratulate him on playing 
better than ever. Here is the programme of his 
first concert (Monday, October 8th) :— . 

"Weber, 
Wagner. 


Overture, Zuryanthe 
Siegfried Idyll eyes ap ee 
Sachs’s Monologue, ‘‘Wahn! Wahn!” 

from Act III. of Die Meistersinger ... 
Scherzo Capriccioso for Orchestra, Op. 
Wotan’s Abschied und Feuerzauber, from 

Act III. of Die Walkiire ... eo Wagner. 
Symphony, No. 7, in A (Op. 92) «. Beethoven. 


The parts of Sachs in “ Wahn ! Wahn” and 
Wotan in the Wadkiire scene were taken by Mr. 
Bispham, who need not be kept waiting, but 
politely dismissed with the assurance that the 
Abschied has never been sung better, and 
rarely so well. The immense pathos of the 
music was brought out, and yet the perform- 
ance was (there is no other word) manly— 
manly without being boorish. That the musical 
phrases are full of a splendid, godlike tender- 
ness, seems generally to escape your German 
big-bass, with the voice and constitution of an 
But Mr. Bispham is nothing if not analyti- 
cal, and he succeeded because he sang the 
music as he saw and felt it was intended to be 
sung.. As for the Meistersingers scene, it does 
not suit him quite so well. The orchestral 
portions of the programme were given with 
spirit and artistic care, and chiefly notable was 
the slow movement of the Beethoven symphony. 
Dvorak’s Scherzo contains a number of pretty 
passages, but is strung together in a_hot- 
blooded, brainless sort of way, that does not 
gratify the northern mind. It would be foolish 
to dogmatise on such a matter. I can only say 
that I do not find any beauty in the thing that 
stimulates me to the use of any word more 
superlative than the expressive one, pretty ; that 
the incessant changes rouse in me no emotion 
such as is aroused by the waywardness of our 
intensely human Schubert ; and that the music 
is not even picturesque, like the unemotional 
music of MacCunn, for instance. 

On the following Monday Richter gave us 
this :— 

Overture ... Zhe Flying Dutchman 
Symphony in B Minor Schubert. 
Invitation to the Waltz Weber-Berlioz. 
Overture ,., - ‘* Lustspiel” so =Smetana, 
Suite . * Peer Gynt’’ Grieg. 
Symphony, No. 4... <a “ so» Beethoven. 


Wagner. 


eee ‘eee 


A capital programme, with the exception of 
the Waltz. It’seems to be a favourite of his. 
How many years is it since I, perched aloft in 
the shilling gallery of the Town Hall—the 
awfullest building in appearance, and for sound, 
ever devised by man—of a coaly northern town, 
wondered how) so great a being as Richter, 
whose name was on every hoarding, and his 
portrait in every shop window, had patience to 
play such a piece? I don’t like to count the 
years, and the man is incorrigible as ever. So 
am I, with a difference. In those days, reader 
(this is strictly private and confidential), I wor- 
shipped at the shrine of Beethoven, Bach, and 
Handel, and Weber seemed to me rather trifling. 
Now I still worship at those altars, but I have 
other gods, and Weber is amongst them ; and I 
wonder now why Richter plays the piece, because 
Berlioz’s orchestrated version is a mere carica- 
ture of the original. Berlioz scored it because 
Fate, a/tas Grand Opera Directors, had ordained 
that a ballet should be got somehow into Der 





Freischutz when that ope wae 
reischutz w ra was. a 
Paris in 1842; and he thought Ppt a7 
interpolate Weber’s music in preferenc < 

stranger’s. He desecrated in pure reverenc, 
and might have been forgiven had he burnt the 
score when the performance was over. He 
failed to do that ; and now we are 
horrified by the ludicrous attempts of the 
an octave above the strings, to produce animits, 
tion of the pianoforte tone in passages that a 
piano of the piano pianoforty. But Richter 


enjoys the thing. He dances on his toes, and 


. | apparently only a desire to keep upa respectable 


appearance prevents him. waltzing on the plat. 


.|form. And, after all, a conductor who does s) 


much to please the public has a right to pleas 
himself occasionally. The orchestra was. not jy 
nearly such good form as at the previous cop, 
cert ; the raw, foggy cold had seemingly pierced 
to the very marrow of the strings, and given the 
flutes and oboes a sore throat apiece. Cong. 
quently the tone in some parts of the lovely 
unfinished symphony of Schubert was atrocious, 
and, on the whole, it would have taken te, 
times the tenderness and delicacy to make 
the thing tolerable. How much less tha 
tolerable it was I leave my readers to inf, 
Not that Richter was to blame. He im 

he nearly wept, he actually “hished,” an 
I have not the slightest doubt he inwarly 
swore ; but it was of no avail : the band, likey 
all, had to dree its weird, and very thoroughly 
it did it. When I first heard Smetana’s “Lys. 
spiel” overture it gave me little delight. Bu | 
we live and learn. Now I see that it isavey 
jolly piece of music—gay, light, dainty, and 
frisky :; just the thing to put an audience ina 
jolly mood, and give them patience to hear 
either a comic opera (for which it was intended) 
or the Peer Gynt suite for the hundredth time, 
as on this occasion. It is a tapital idea to put 
such a piece before a Bohemian comic opera, or 
the audience would certainly leave and hang 
themselves before the close. The Beethoven 
symphony was given with all desirable good 
humour, and so ended a fair average concer, 
or one, perhaps, rather beneath the average. 

In every way the concert of Saturday after- 
noon, October 20, was the most enjoyable of the 
three. The programme opened with 7k 
Meistersingers overture ; and this was followed 
by those variations by Brahms on a harmless 
little Haydn melody, repeated, I suppose, “by 
desire ”"—whose desire, I wonder ?—the sword- 
forging scene from Szeg/ried, and the Ninth _ 
Symphony. I have discussed Richter’s render- 
ings of all these things, and need only record 
the immense success he achieved in them once 
more. : 


A “NEW” PIANIST. 


I will confess that the name of Franz Rummel 
was not familiar tome. To be sure his agent 
kindly forwarded me a slip of printed pres 
opinions (German), from which I learnt that he " 
has long been famous in Germany. But thet 
there are so many pianists who have long beet 
famous in Germany, and when they come hett 
and we hear them, we wish they may long i 
main in Germany to be famous. This reads# 
though I were about to castigate Mr, Rummel 
with some severity. Let me hasten to disclaim 
any such intention. Mr. Rummel is a genuise 
artist. That much I venture to say after beat- 
ing him twice. When he has played halle 
dozen times more I will unhesitatingly give 
final opinion on his merits, subject to alteration, 
of course, when he plays a seventh time. So 
far, I suspect, he has shown us neither his bes 
nor his worst. What he has shown us % 
piano-playing of a very high order. 4 
technique, considerable power, a fine sens 
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re tone, a delicate touch—all the 
tare taae these things can produce has been 
roduced by Mr. Rummel ; and we shall see 
af whether he has the insight of a Paderewski, 
or the emotional power of a Rubinstein. : 
His orchestral concert on the evening of 
October 10 was in every way a success, as it 
deserved to be. Here is the programme :— 


Iphegenia in Aulis Gluck. 
(With Wagner’s Ending. ) 
Concerto No. 4 in G major, Op. 58 
Concerto in A minor Op. 54 ++ 


Solveig’s Song * yee 
Concerto in G minor Op. 22 we Saint-Saens. 


Finale from Suite in D. Op. 39 Doordk. 
The Beethoven Concerto has been better 
given, but never the Schumann. Compared 
with the average rendering of the latter work, 
Mr, Rummel’s was a revelation. The poetry of 
the thing was—there is only the one word— 
revealed ; one was made to feel throughout the 
emotion that dominated Schumann as he wrote 
it, The man who can do this will inscribe his 
name somewhere in the Temple of Art. For 
the rest, Dr. Mackenzie conducted with refresh- 
ing enthusiasm, and from the scratch, and at 
times rather scratchy, orchestra, extracted a 
really noble rendering of Gluck’s Overture. 
Anxious not to have my impression of the 
Schumann Concerto spoiled by Saint-Saéns’ 
awful sham music, I left the two last numbers 
to get themselves played without my assistance. 
On October 17, Mr. Rummel gave a reci- 
ta, and played Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Chopin, 
Billow, Raffe,and Liszt. The programme was 
a refreshing departure from the ways of the 
ordinary pianist ; but I need- not discuss the 
renderings it received. Later I may have some- 
thing to add about Mr. Rummel, but for the 
present my opinion stands ag given above. 


Overture « 


Beethoven. 
Schumann, 


a Grieg. 


CRYSTAL PALACE; CONCERTS. 

As I have been unable to attend the two 
concerts that have been given (at the time of 
writing), I can only record that the programme 
of the first was agreeable. It included Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto, Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, the Introduction of Act III. of Zhe 
Meistersingers, “ Softly Sighs,” from Der Fret- 
Schutz, the Jewel Song from Faust, Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s tiresome Nautical Overture, the Adagio 
fom Spohr’s Eleventh Violin Concerto, and a 
selection ” from a suite of old Bach for strings 
and flute. Mr. Willy Hess was. the fiddler, 
Miss Ella Russell the singer, and Mr. Albert 
Fransella the flautist. I am sorry to learn that 
owing to a recent accident Mr. Manns was 
unable to conduct at the second concert. I 
hope he may have recovered by the next, which, 
I Promise my readers, will receive greater atten- 
tion from me, 


GRurcR GRoir Guifa. 


COUNCIL MEETING HELD SEPTEMBER 
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HE Electric Organ built by Messrs. Norman 
Brothers & Beard on the Hope Roller system 
not having answered its purpose satisfactorily, 

es it has been decided by the Council of the 
uild to have it removed. 
on Annual Banquet was announced to take place 
: Holborn Restaurant on Monday, November 
bs with the Very Rev. the Dean of Bristol in the 
. Upported by the Rev. R. Tahourdin, M.A., 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the vice-chair. 
eal G. B. Dobson, a Fellow of ‘the Guild, will 
See, on Closed Churches” at 35, Wellington 
eet, W.C., on Monday, October 15th. 


Music in South 
Africa. 


HE production of the Golden Legend 
came off last week, and the Good Hope 
Concert Hall was crowded to its fullest 
extent, nearly all the seats being re- 

served ones. For the large number of chorus 
singers and the orchestra a special stage had to 
be erected across the entire width of the Hall, 
the front rows and the two wings being taken 
up by the sopranos and cantraltos in their dis- 
tinctive costumes, and the stage proper being 
occupied by the tenors and basses. The back 
of the stage was draped with a huge American 
ensign, in honour of the U.S. cruiser Vewark, 
now in Table Bay. The cares of Government 
probably kept the Administrator away, and 
with tolerable punctuality the chorus rose to 
the conductor’s baton, and entered upon the 
prologue, in which the rushing and shrieking of 
the winds in the night of storm round Strassburg 
Cathedral was well represented by the orchestra ; 
the clanging of the bells was also very effective, 
a set of tubular bells having been imported from 
England for this purpose. - 

The basso, Mr. Lowinger, as Lucifer, was 
hardly heard to advantage, his voice not being 
sufficiently dominant over the other sound ; but 
the chorus, in the “ Spirits of the Air,” was very 
good in attack and sustained force. The weird 
music gradually dies away into silence as the 
baffled spirits depart, and the outburst of the 
organ and choir into the Gregorian chant, 
“ Nocte Surgentes,” was given with fine effect. 

Mr. Grant Fallowes, the tenor, has a sweet 
and cultivated voice, and interpreted the part 
of Prince Henry of Hoheneck well, though his 
tones lacked sufficient power to quite fill the 
large Hall. Lucifer was not in accurate time in 
his cry of “ All hail, Prince Henry.” 

The part of Ursula was taken by Mrs. 
Griffith Vincent, whose rich contralto was 
heard to great advantage, and much appre- 
ciated by the audience. In the beautiful hymn, 
*O gladsome light,” the members of the chorus 
were excellent in attack and harmony ; but I 
consider that the lights and shades should have 
been more marked. There was too much ten- 
dency to keep up the forte. 

The soprano soloist was Miss Sara Harris, 

a young Colonial lady, with a voice of consider- 
able promise. Considering her youth, and that 
it was her first appearance in oratorio, she sus- 
tained the part of Elsie, the devoted village 
maiden, very well. One unfortunate habit she 
must rid herself of is that of lisping, which de- 
cidedly spoils the effect of her singing. A course 
of European study will doubtless result in her 
having an excellent voice, and in remedying the 
above defect. 
The duet between Elsie and Prince Henry, 
“‘ Sweet is the air,” was good. The male voices, 
as the pilgrims, chanting on their weary way to 
Salerno, were powerful and well sustained ; and 
the last portion of the third scene, “The night 
is calm and cloudless,” was well and correctly 
rendered, the voices of the choir swelling out 
into the final “Christe eleison” with great 
effect. 

“Oh, pure in heart,” by the choir, sounded 
well. The basso was in better voice in the 
second part. Mrs. Griffith Vincent, in the 
prayer of thanksgiving, “Virgin, who lovest 
the pure and lowly,” was loudly applauded, and 
granted the only encore of the evening. The 
last duet between Elsie and the Prince, “In 
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rendered ; and the final choral epilogue, “ God 
sent His messenger, the rain,” was finely given 

by the chorus, who, throughout the evening, 

acquitted themselves with a carefulness and 

precision which proved intelligent study under . 
a most painstaking conductor, such as Mr. 

Barrow-Dowling has always shown himself to 

be. 
The orchestra also, of sixty performers, al- 
most all amateurs, must come in for a decided 
meed of praise for their correct rendering of 
difficult chromatic music, such as this oratorio 
presented to them. 

Four days later the oratorio of the E/ijak was 
given before an equally crowded house. The 
title ré/e was taken by Mr..Lowinger, who 
sustained the difficult part assigned to him 
fairly well, and to the best of his ability, though 
he showed a tendency to rush through the 
music in the recitatives with the widow of 
Zarephath, and, on the other hand, to drag in 
the aria, “It is enough.” Miss Sara Harris 
was heard to greatér advantage than on the 
previous night ‘in,the Golden Legend, the lisp 
not being quite so apparent; and though on 
one occasion not keeping quite accurate time, 
yet throwing into all her efforts a proper amount 
of dramatic passion. 

Mrs. Griffith Vincent was, as usual, admirable 
in her rendering of “ Woe unto them” and “O 
rest-in the Lord,” and was received with accla- 
mation. 

Mr. Grant Fallowes was in excellent voice, 
and was much and justly appreciated in “If 
with all your hearts,” and “Then shall the 
righteous.” 

In the choruses the absolute precision and 
machine-like regularity observed was very 
striking, and -must have been exceedingly 
gratifying to Mr. Barrow-Dowling as a return 
for all the labour he has spent in welding a 
large body of voices into a*harmonious whole. 
The Baal choruses were especially fine. The 
only encore of the evening was the lovely ter- 
zetto, “Lift thine eyes,” the length of the 
oratorio precluding any other repetition. Mr. 
Barrow-Dowling may be congratulated upon 
the success, both musical and financial, of the 
two concerts, the former of which is to be re- 
peated this week. 
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R. FRED, B. TOWNEND, whose 
portrait is given with this issue, is 
chiefly known to fame as the most 
successful secretary the Guild of 

Organists has had. He was born in 1852, so is 
still a young man. His first post was that of 
deputy organist to Alexander 5S. Cooper, 
F.R.C.O., Editor of The Parochial Psalter, at 
St. John’s Church, Ladbroke Grove Road, 
Notting Hill. This was in 1874, and’ next 
year Mr. Townend moved to Holy Trinity, 
Brompton. Then he went to India, and in 1876 
and the following year was honorary organist at 
the English services, Christ Church, Kurrackee. 
By 1879 he was back in old England again, and 
from that date until 1884 held the post of 
organist to St. Matthias, Bethnal Green, E. 
He next proceeded as organist and choirmaster 
to St. Paul's; East Moulsey, Surrey, and re- 
mained there until’ 1888, until he went to St. 
Thomas the Martyr, Brentwood, Essex, in a 
similar capacity. There he is now, and there 
he is likely to be for a long time, for he is a 
favourite with both his choir and congregation. 








l new members were elected. 


life’s delight, in death’s dismay,” was sweetly 


Mr. Townend joined the Guild of Organists 
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in 1887, but it was not uatil last year that he good health and prosperity, which of course in- 
became secretary. Details of his work have cludes yours.” ; 

already been given in the MAGAZINE OF MusIC| This unlooked-for little compliment from the 

(August, 1894), and there is little to add to what | Colonel was much appreciated by us all, and 

was then said. Perhaps, however, it is another | Tittletop, giving. one of his most seraphic 

proof of the growing popularity of the Guild, | smerks, rose and said: “Allow me, on behalf 

and the value of Mr. Townend’s organising | of the members of our Glee Society, to thank 

work, that ninety-two new members have joined you, Colonel Benbow, for your kind words,”.and 

since the beginning of the present year—that is, then sat down, and we thought the “ speeching ” 

during the past eight months. If Mr. Townend | was over, but Billows could not keep “ OFF” * 

continues to work with the same vigour, the | his legs. 

Guild will speedily overshadow the College of} “ Really, ladies and gentlemen, we must not 

Organists. ‘let this occasion go by without drinking the 

|health of our worthy and esteemed host and 

. hostess. I feel sure——” ; 

| His speech, however, was brought to a 

@ur Gfee Society * | somewhat abrupt termination by a very little 

| snore from the Colonel. The dear old gentle- 
| man was fast asleep. 

VIII. | “IT hope you will not think it rude of the 

Y DEAR TITTLETOP,— | Colonel, but he has done it for the last twenty 

My sister (Miss Benbow) and I Years to my knowledge, and whoever is here, it 

will be very much honoured if you | makes no difference—he simply cannot keep 

and the ladies and gentlemen of your | 4Wake after his dinner,” said Miss Benbow ; “so 

Glee Society will dine with us on Saturday next | f you wish,” she continued, “we might go into 

at 6.30. We shall also be very pleased if you | the drawing-room, and perhaps Mr. Tittletop 


will stay on after dinner for your weekly prac- | Would like to get on with the practice.” 
tice. “But are you quite sure,” said the good 


Yours, with all good wishes, | Tittletop, “we shall not disturb him?” 
A. BENBow. | “ Pray do not worry about that, Mr. Tittle- 
The writer of the above was Colonel Benbow, | top,” said Miss Benbow, “ for if (as the Irishman 
a retired and respected officer, who had fought | Says) you don’t wake him before he goes to 
and distinguished himself in many battles, but sleep, you’ll never wake him afterwards,” and we 
had now settled down in peace and repose. all adjourned to the drawing-room, laughing 
How it came about that he invited us was in heartily at Miss Benbow’s little joke. 
this wise : Colonél Benbow was hon. treasurer | In due course the following slip was handed 
to the Cottage Hospital, and in aid of the funds | round. Tittletop asked us to forgive him for 
of this institution our Glee Society was going to not sending them, but he had been so very busy 
give a concert. So this gallant Colonel, with that he really had not had time :— 
true old-time courtesy, asked us to dine with) “John Bennett (Bennet), composer of the 
him. The invitation was gladly accepted by | Part-song, “ My lady is as fair as fine,” accord- 
our members. ing to the musical dictionaries, does not seem 
Besides being .an enthusiastic musician and to have had a birthday, nor has he ever died ; 
lover of part-singing, Colonel Benbow was a| but as we read that he published a set of 
most charming personage, and much beloved | “/adrigals to four voyces in 1599, we may with 
and respected in the neighbourhood in which | Safety conjecture that in this present year of 
he was domiciled. His sister, Miss Benbow,  8tace he is no longer in the flesh. [You're a wag, 








Cette | & 5 saaeee 


was equally looked up to with veneration and | Titt etop G.F.G.] He was, however, a con- | 
to the famous ‘Triumphs of Oriana,’| Kathleen Mavourneen, ‘had arisen from his 


and was styled by Ravenscroft ‘a gentleman | slumbers, and entered the drawing-room. He 


esteem. | tribu 
The Colonel had never married, and his | 
dear sister had vowed she would never do so as | admirable for all kinds of composures, either in 
long as he remained single,—an instance of | att or ayre, simple or mixt.’ This eulogy, 
womanly devotion to a brother which deserves though somewhat vague, is meant, and un- 
to be recorded in the age of Mew Women and | doubtedly is, complimentary. For 4 he was, 
Bicycle Costumes for Ladies. indeed, a very fine writer of madrigals, part- 
The only one of our party who wanted to Songs, etc. The writer of Bennett (John) in 
cry off was poor Horace Slim, who was a con- | Grove, conjectures that, as some anthems and 
firmed dyspeptic and dreaded “good dinners,” organ pieces by Bennet are extant in MS., he 
which Colonel Benbow had a long reputation | ¥8S connected with one of the cathedrals.”+ 
for dispensing to all guests visiting his estab-| The generous hospitality of Colonel Benbow 
lishment. It was rumoured that Slim usually | had put us all on good terms with one another ; 
dined on a lightly boiled egg, hard dry toast, | ! should say, exceptionally good terms, for we 
and a cup of cocoatina; but, at any rate, for | ate always a merry party, though serious withal 
this occasion he plucked up courage and went, when work is about. 
and I think the only “two courses” he refused| “ This little part song, ‘ My lady is as fair as 
were “jugged hare” and ‘cocoanut pudding,” fine, is very simple, ladies and gentlemen,” 
Nothing could have been in better taste and Sid Tittletop, settling down to business ; “ and 
form than this little banquet, and nothing could |! do not think we shall have much difficulty 
have exceeded all the delicate little kindnesses With it; so now, if you please,” said Louis, 
of Miss Benbow and her soldier brother ; and I | Playing the common chord of B? on the 
have a very strong lurking desire to say more, piano, “we will make a start. Let us go 1icht 
but I am reminded that this is a journal dealing | through it first.” 
with things musi¢al and not gastronomical. When they had finished, Louis remarked, 
When the dinner was over, Colonel Benbow “ Very fair, indeed, for a first go off; now for 
rose and said :— | my usual grumbles. 


“ The first thing I noticed that was not gy 
up to the mark was the somewhat flat ta 
of the sopranos at the end of the second pina’ 
in both verses ; ‘hair’ is not a good word for 
high note, ladies ; neither is the word ‘hy > 
in the second verse, but, nevertheless, YOu must 
sing them in tune. - 

“And you tenors,” said Louis, turning his 
gentle wrath upon Native Worth and his gy. 
Sréres, “also offended in this respect. At the / 
words ‘ Fair as Cynthia,’ you were much out of 
pitch. And then again, you all held the lag 
note of the word ‘ drit¢/e’ too long ; it must be 
taken off crisp and sharp. 

“The crotchet rest at bar eight YOU quite 
ignored, basses ; you will, I know, remember 
that when we try it again. 

“ Before trying it through ‘ fu//, we will en. 
deavour to remedy the little faults I have named 
one at a time.” 

And so each part tried over their weak points, 
until there was a great improvement. 

The contraltos, however, looked most de. 
lighted with themselves, to think that Louis 
Tittletop had not singled them out for rebuke; 
but this self-satisfied appearance somewhat 
faded from their visages when that “tease ofa 
Mr. Tittletop” (as Miss Sttam styled him) 
said,— 

“ Before we go over it altogether, I must just 
have a little grumble at the contraltos. At the 
word ‘ s/ars’ in the first verse, the EP was very 
undecided, and the two notes on the first 
syllable of ‘ Outshine’ were not quite correct, 
Shall we try it, ladies ?” 

They did, and they made the same mistake 
again. 

“There, do you quite see what I mean? | 
like you to see your own faults. They say 
‘to know one’s faults is to be half-way towards 
correcting them’ Let me hope, ladies, that in 
your case it is quite ‘ ¢hree-parts of the way’; 
so let us have another go.” ~ 

They tried, and did it very well. 

“That’s very much better,” said Louis, smil- 








ling. “I told you so; now we will try it alto- 


gether.” 
By this time Colonel Benbow, unlike the fair 


sat down by his sister’s side, and seemed to enjoy 
the music immensely. They went over the 
glee again. 

“That’s pretty fair,” said Tittletop, “but 
please to try and make a much greater distinc: 
tion when you come to that JA in each verse— 
‘Fair as Cynthia, not so fickle,’ and ‘neat 's 
she, no feather lighter,’ just whisper, that's all; 
but don’t drag: singing slowly does not neces: 
sarily mean singing with expression. Nov, 
please ; once more.” 

“ Beautiful,” said Louis, 
finished, 

“That’s really a, charming little part-song, 
Tittletop,” said the Colonel. i, 

“It is, Colonel ; it is one of my favourites. 

And so a general conversation took pla 
while coffee was being “sipped,” after which 
the programme of the concert was gon 
through, which I hope to say a few words about 
next time. cla 

Billows, Tittletop, and I stayed behind an 
smoked a cigar with the genial Colonel ; and | 
am loth to take my pen from the paper. 
Colonel was so full of anecdote and adventuré 


when they had 





“Ladies and Gentlemen,—Pray do not think |———— Tats TE 
I am going to make you a long speech, but, * I hope the printer’s doy will be most careful in set- 
really I should like to take this opportunity of | ting up this word, which I have italicized: a slight 
thanking you all for your very great kindness /alteration might lead to complications and a possible 
in coming. to. help-our Cottage HH ital. J | libel action from our friend Billows. 
ning P Wottag' ospital, + Surely something more is known of this fine com. 
appreciate it very much indeed, and I should | 


; | poser. I should much like to hear from any reader who 
much like to drink your worthy conductor’s | has any interesting facts to tell of him. 








that I aliost feel it selfish in me to keep his 
tales to myself ; but as I before obse ” 
is essentially a Magazine of Music, and as ™ 


task in a musical way is done, I must re 
GEO. F, GROVER. 
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“Pnterviees ewith 
Madame Annie 
Grey. 


—_—i ee 


Py OD save the Queen, and God bless 
Annie Grey,” so wrote Professor 
G Blackie when he heard that Madame 
Grey had been commanded to sing 
before Her Majesty the Queen at Balmoral, and 
so is re-echoed in many homes over the length 
and breadth of Scotland. 

Having known Madame Grey by name for 
some time, both as one of the first living expo- 
nents of Scottish song, and as a teacher of singing 
in Edinburgh held in the highest esteem, it was 
with no small expectancy of an exceptionally 
interesting chat that I called on her, and heard 
from her own lips the story of her career. Ere 
we had spoken very long I learned that Madame 
Grey had up to the present refused a// applica- 
tions to be “interviewed,” so that the MAGAZINE 
or Music has the pleasure of giving its readers 
the first interview with the famous singer. 

Born in Edinburgh, and brought up_ sur- 
rounded with all that was best in Scotland’s 
capital, at the age of nineteen Madame Grey 
was known as one of the leading contralto 
amateurs in the city. One season she sang at 
no fewer than forty concerts! Her last appear- 
ance as an amateur was at a concert under the 
direction of Dr. Mackenzie, then a violin teacher 
in Edinburgh. ' 

On the strong recommendation of her friends, 
coupled with a mild protest from several pro- 
fessionals regarding the very numerous appear- 
aces of the young singer, her parents decided 
that she should either give up singing altogether 
or “goin” for it as the main object of her life. 
Having sung all her days—“ in season and out 
ofseason”—the offer of joining “ ¢he profession ” 
was gladly embraced, and Madame Grey was 
sent to the Royal Academy of Music in London. 
For three years she worked with Signor Alberto 
Randegger, gaining at the close of her studies 
the “Llewelyn Thomas medal for Dramatic 
English Singing,” which prize, be it noted, was 
tnly gained after a further competition with no 
kss a rival than Miss Hilda Wilson. 

Returning to her home, Madame Grey ap- 
pared as “Buttercup” in “A.M.S. Pinafore,” 
ad also sustained the solo part at a Bach 
icert under the direction of Dr. Mackenzie. 

iding not to continue on the stage, Madame 
Grey took up ballad and oratorio singing, and 
‘mmenced teaching. 

“Fate” ordained, however, that Madame 
Grey should do something very different. We 
how not if “Fate” in this case heralded his 
Yproach with the three mystic knocks so 
Mphically produced by Beethoven in his fifth 
Smphony, but this we do-know—that the 
dughter of one who had been ‘a pupil ofboth 

ilson and Templeton awoke to the fact that 

true vocation lay in treading paths for which 
"School of Music training in itself is sufficient 

a guide. 

Afer studying several Scottish ballads under 

mother, Madame Grey made her first 
Wearance as a “Scottish vocaliste.” The 
mature was crowned with success, ang@ within 
meat few months people began to crowd to 

Annie Grey” sing those songs of the 
ple as they should be sung. 

, ¢ Grey has sung in nearly every town 
fc d I should think, from the list she 
me! Last summer she sang in twenty- 


he ditt 



















Speaking of funny incidences that occur from 
time to time on these tours, Madame Grey told 
me the following story :—One morning when 
leaving a small town ‘in Fife, where: she had 
given a concert the night before, Mr. Wade 
(Madame Grey’s husband) got into conversation 
with the porter at the station, and asked him 
how he had enjoyed the concert. “Well,” 
replied the old man, “ It was fine, real fine, sir ; 
Madame sang real well, but, mon, ye needed a 
nigger to back her up badly!” 

This next season Madame Grey hopes to 
sing not only north, but south, of the: Tweed, 
her new “ Descriptive Musical Lecture-Recital,” 
in which the history of Scottish song from the 
time of James I. to that of Professor Blackie is 
told and musically illustrated. 

In April next Madame Grey. sails for South 
Africa for a grand tour, and judging from the 
numbers of Scotch that are out there now I do 
not think her welcome will be-very lukewarm. 

Speaking of her teaching, which Madame 
Grey has never given up, she told me the 
following most amusing tale :-- 

“One pupil used to come here day after day 
and yet showed no interest in her lessons at all. 
Listless in the extreme, and with no visible 
signs of wishing to improve, I asked her one 
day why she came at all, adding that she not 
only wasted her father’s money but my time as 
well, and ended by asking if shecared for music. 
Judge my’ surprise when I received the following 
answer :—‘ No, I do not care for music one bit, 
but mother thinks I’ll make a better match if I 
can sing a little.’ To what lower depths could 
‘our glorious art’ be dragged? O! the curse 
of singing ‘a little’ !” 

Then Madame Grey told me about her visit 
to Balmoral. In response to a telegram from 
the Dowager-Duchess of Roxburgh, she went 
to Balmoral, and in the private drawing-room, 
before a select company, sang several Scotch 
songs to Her Majesty. The Queen chose 
those she wished to hear from a list prepared 
beforehand. At the close of the recital Her 
Majesty presented Madame Grey with a 











ifferent towns in five weeks ! 





. 





beautiful gold bracelet, studded with diamonds 
and pearls, and asked her to write her name in 
her birthday book. 

Her Majesty has ever and anon recognised 
talent by “ commanding” a recital such as this. 
When Mendelssohn, Wagner, and Loewe were 
all little known to the world at large, she invited 
them to appear before her. To this list we now 
must add “ Annie Grey.” 

And then Madame Grey sang to me several 
songs. “O’ a’ the airts,” “ The Keel Row,” “A 
Summer Night,” “Wind in the Trees,” were 
among the number. It would be difficult to 
express what one feels when Madame Grey is 
singing. She seems to rivet your attention 
from the first bar to the last, and singing as 
she does, with masterly expression and perfect 
enunciation, the effect is both novel and lasting. 
The treat of hearing the great contralto under 
such circumstances will ever remain “the 
happiest memory ” of my visit.’ 

Before leaving I heard another very funny 
story, which took place at Selkirk, during one 
of Madame Grey’s tours 

As the concert proceeded Madame Grey sent 
for her baggage-man, and told him to go to the 
hotel and tell Mr. Wade she wished a “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” to suck. Image what Mr. 
Wade thought when the baggage-man delivered 
the following message: “Madame wishes 
Brown’s barometer to-suck.” : 

I cannot do better than close this little sketch 
with the words which open it, and which [ write 
and say from my heart !—“ God save the Queen, 
and God bless Annie Grey.” 


Me.Méreyn Dene. 


R. MERVYN DENE, whose portrait 
we give in our present issue, was born 
on April 22, 1871, at Instow, in North 
Devon. Two years later he thought 

fit to accompany his parents to India. He was 
always greatly devoted to music, and at the age 
of four would sit for hours at the piano trying, as 
it were, to spell out tunes. In 1876 he had his 
first lessons on violin and piano from a local, 
though, not, so far as we are aware, a native 
teacher. When between .eleven and twelve 
years old circumstances compelled Mr. Dene 
to take the organ and. choir, which properly 
belonged to his father’s position as principal and 
chaplain of a large military school. Until he 
came to England in 1885 he played the organ 
and taught the choir, and meanwhile studied 
hard and learnt as much of his instrument as 
possible with the aid of Stainer’s Primer. In 
the year mentioned he came to London and 
studied the organ with Mr. R. Redhead, organist 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, and the 
violin and piano at the London Academy of 
Music. He had at that time no,thought of 
entering the profession, as it was intended that 
he would go out to India a second time, and, if 
possible, take a government appointment. After 
six months he was appointed honorary assistant 
organist of St. Mary Magdalene’s, and this post 
Mr. Dene held for three-and-a-half years, study- 
ing hard all the while under Mr. Redhead. 
During this the astonishing discovery was made 
that he had naturally a strong voicé—astonish- 
ing that is to Mr. Dene, for every one else had 
noticed it on divers occasions. He determined 
to haveit trained. After experimenting with two 
masters, he decided to do all his studies at the 
London Academy. He began at once to work 
at his voice there under Mr. Albert Reakes, and 
at piano and harmony under Mr. C. Trew. In 
1887 he first thought of entering the-profession 
as an organist. After some opposition his 
father consented. In 1889 Mr. Dene became 
organist and choirmaster of All Hallow’s, South- 
wark, continuing his organ studies, however, 
with Mr. Redhead. After two years he returned 
to his previous appointment, but,in a professional 
capacity, which is to say, Mr. Dene was now 
paid. He continued to make rapid progress 
under Mr. Reakes, after twq terms gaining the 
bronze medal for singing at the L.A.M., and by 

the advise of several “experts” he decided to 

become a professional singer as well as organist. 

He took a silver medal in 1890, gold in 1891, 

and diploma of associate in 1892—all at the 

L.A.M. be it remembered,—having taken a 

scholarship every year as well. Mr. Mervyn 

Dene, further studied piano and harmony with 

Mr. J. F. Barnett, and took bronze, silver, and 

gold medals for these subjects also. 

In June last, as we then recorded, Mr. 

Mervyn Dene was appointed organist and choir- 

master at St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, in 

succession to his former chief and teacher, Mr. 

Redhead, who has retired to the country. Mr. 

Dene has also’sung with success at the Albert, 

Queen’s, and St...James’ Halls, He also made 

a favourable impression at Mr. Sinkins’ ill-starred 

promenade concerts last year ; and does a good 

deal of oratorio and ballad work in the provinces. 

His style is excellent ; he also sings with con- 

siderable feeling ; and there is no doubt that 

with time and the assistance of Mr. A. Reakes, 

to whose excellent teaching he considers he 

owes everything, Mr. Mervyn Dene will make 

a prominent place for himself in the musical 

world. 





S. FRASER. HARRIS, 
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An Ofd Mudie 
loibrary. 
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N the September issue, I promised readers 
of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC some account 
of the Music Library of Messrs. Goodwin 
and Tabb. Lately an opportunity oc- 

curred of seeing over the library and hearing 
its history. 
GENESIS. 

Though not, like the birth of Mr. Charles 
Yellowplush, “wropt in a mistry,” the begin- 
nings of Messrs. Goodwin’s business take us 
right away into'the early part of last century— 
into the time of Handel, Buononcini, Farinelli, 
red-heeled boots, lace-ruffled, huge periwigs, 
and ten bottles at a sitting. ‘The birth-date of 
the grandfather of the present Mr. Goodwin is 
not precisely known, but it must have been 
between 1740 and 1750, and I will tell you, 
sapient reader, how I know. In 1820, as a 
book of MS. music, still in the possession of 
the firm, testifies, Mr. Goodwin (grandsire) had 
been for fifty-five years librarian of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and that implies that he took 
office in 1765. He was a precocious boy, and 
had come from Lincolnshire at the age of ten 
to seek his fortune in London. But he could 
hardly have learnt all the duties of a music- 
librarian and won the,respect of his seniors 
to a sufficient extent to be trusted alone at such 
an important post much before he was twenty. 
We may, therefore, fix the birth of this Good- 
win, Thomas by baptism, as occurring some- 
where about 1745. He was not the first to 
go into the music-library business. His uncle 
Fowlis, to whom he was apprenticed, was his 
predecessor at Covent Garden ; and this carries 
the beginning of the present business, as I have 
said, to the early part of the eighteenth century. 
For, although Thomas Goodwin, and his uncle 
before him, were apparently only librarians to 
Covent Garden Theatre, they were in reality 
much more than this. There was little printed 
music in those days, and that little was expen- 
sive—so expensive that it was a great deal 
cheaper to have band-parts copied than to buy 
them ready printed. Thus, when a work had 
made, as we say, a “ London Success” and was 
wanted for the provinces, the provincial mana- 
ger did not order the score and parts from 
Walsh or Arnold—who in turn were the Novello 
or Augener of the day. He applied to the 
librarian of Covent Garden Theatre, whose 
privilege it was to supply parts of such operas, 
or incidental music to plays as he had copied 





| crt 
stock-companies,which had a circuit and stopped | SECOND GENERATION, © 
in each town for three or four months before | In that yéar his son, William V. Good : 
going on to the next ; and we may guess that | took his father’s place, and re 
Fowlis, and after him Thomas Goodwin, did theatre ‘to York Street we ae from the 
very well ; for then, as now, the country cousin | wecther, ‘Thames. Goodwi oa SIX years his 
wished to see the “London Success” (with very .-4) 1; : nthe younger, was 
‘ > with him, until 1826,.when Thomas 
large capitals), as soon as possible, and every New York. There were Find fast & Went to 
company wanted a set of parts—and Fowlis : : ast liners 
and it took him eleven weeks to i 
and Thomas held the monopoly. There was <oi1:.¢-vessel. When he arr Cross in a 
very little copy-right, no forming - righ “ee reat ae 
ry Py-rignt, a &-right, 4 similar position in the Park Street 
and what the composer made out of his and resided in New York until his d 
“London Success” no one very much cared. years back. 2 ta eathia few 
Of Thomas Goodwin and his little ways, his “ william had been born in 1797--three 
intimacies and meetings with famous musicians, that is. ‘before ‘the Bbeaiini f Yeats, 
his feats in rapid copying, endless anecdotes...” _ Deginning of the present 
—and he lived until 18 
used to be repeated by William, his son ; but eo Atay 1875: His early 
’ ’ dwelling-place was in St. Pancras, then literally 
as no fei age made most of them In the Fields. At the age of ten he began to 
are now fo ; | 
of all the ewe fasiole eck Goch in his te oe ee ee ee 
time—and this may include some of Handel's remecakpttbonat dodge: 
last operas, and probably many of his oratorios aeecnah Be es ae he was 
—went through his hands, Much of his manu- | = wee er Cone a, ant was libra 
script is now in possession of the firm. Mr. | ate rears, te ee 
Goodwin showed me an old printed fens | One Bore Seen > eae 
‘ printed score oF the festivals, to the Antient Concerts, the Soci 
Creation, on the fly-leaf of which is written : pos +8 4 oh 
‘ British Musicians, and the London W 
This score was received on Saturday, 22nd March, | Concerts—which preceded the Pops—and, fol- 
1800, at nine o'clock in the evening by a king’s | lowing the fashion of the time, was generaly 
messenger from Vienna, was copied into parts by the tympanist at all the concerts where he supe 
guar ces comin cae alien end post the concerts ; and thus he a double duty pid 
Garden Theatre on the Friday followin | Foe SCONES She eee Ot Oe 
‘ay os 8 "8 Festival were distinctly amusing. He there 
signed) Joux: ASHLEY. ‘came into contact with Spohr and all the 
Can you imagine the excitement of the scene, celebrities of the day, and saw many things 
reader ?—the eager, trembling fingers untying which outsiders never saw. His belief was 
the string which held the parcel, the hurried that the success of the Norwich Festival was 
survey of the new-blossomed work, the dew still due in a large measure to a local vicar named 
on it, by famous Capellmeister Haydn, the hot Elwin. This reverend gentleman worked day 
haste of the copying, the enthusiasm of the and night, for the Festival was his hobby ; and 
rehearsals, and finally, the gorgeous scene when _ he was not above taking off his coat on occasion. 
all the gaily dressed gentlemen and ladies (the Of the celebrated Z/ijah Festival at Birming- 
latter with or without hoops) assembled in the ham, of a later date, Mr. Goodwin had a 
dim candle-lit theatre—to them ’twas brilliant interesting anecdote. But here are his ow 
beyond hope of exceeding—and were taken out | words. “At the Birmingham Musical Festival, 
of themselves and moved to weeping by the 1846, Handel’s Coronation Anthem, Zadok th 
beauty of “ With verdure clad,” the splendour | Priest, was the final piece in the last morning's 
of “ The heavens are telling”? It is all gone—- programme, prefaced by a recitative, the words 
the theatre, the candles, the performers, the audi- of which differed in toto from the original, and 
ence ; even the splendour seems a little tawdry, | this was only discovered at the last moment 
and the beauty somewhat faded ; and beforeme I was anxiously endeavouring to adapt the 
lies the dirty brown title-page of the first score new words to Handel’s music, when Mendel 
received in England, as all the witness that these sohn, looking over my shoulder, said, ‘What 
things which are not were, and as a hint that are you doing?’ I replied, ‘I am trying to fit 
our brand-new scores of to-day, though never so_ these words to the original music by Handel’ 
finely printed on superior white paper, shall, in He said, ‘Give me some paper, and let me come 
even a shorter time, be antiquated, dry, and dusty there’; he sat down, and the result was the at- 
too. However, I mustn’t moralise ; but get on nexedrecitative, which was composed, copied out 
to say Thomas Goodwin, having copied, kept for the band, and performed within the space of 
music, and written—not in a professional, but three quarters of an hour ; being sung by Ms 
merely as an amusement—much poetry, of Charles Lockey, who, much to my regt, 
which I find no trace, died about 1826, having begged the original score from the author’ 









































for use there. It was the very hey-day of the old | given up business in 1820, _ And here is the music :— 
RECITATIVE. 
VOICE AND z Ns p— 
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The Lord God Al - migh-ty, Who or -der-eth all things in Hea-ven and on Earth, hath & 
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And let all the Peo-ple  re-joice, 


rejoice and say 
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From the time that William Goodwin took 
charge of the business it steadily grew, and in 
1830 he found it necessary to remove to more 
convenient premises in Bow Street, close to 
the present Police Station. It was his idea to 
extend to the general musical public the ad- 
vantages hitherto enjoyed by only the theatrical 
managers. The days of copying, indeed, were 
fast coming to an end; but printed music was 
still, expensive, and Mr. Goodwin’s notion was 
to buy sets of parts and let them out on hire to 
those persons who did not: see their account in 
buying them. This answered from the start. 
At first the transactions were small. The 
accounts could have been kept on a slate. 
But with the growth of music in this country 
and the multiplication of choral and orchestral 
societies, the business grew rapidly too. In 
1839, the address was changed to Wellington 
Street; and a quarter of a century later to 
leicester Place, Leicester Square. In 1866, a 
sn of Mr. William Goodwin (and, of course, 
brother of the present Mr. Goodwin) died, and 
this gave the father a shock from which he 
mver recovered, The young man was a 
promising musician, and likely to become a 
distinguished player on the violoncello, which 
instrument he studied with Paque. In 1876 
William Goodwin died, leaving the business to 
bedivided between his son and daughter. The 
iter married Mr. Tabb, who thus became 
partner of the present Mr. Goodwin. The firm 
became Goodwin & Tabb and removed to the 
present address, 71, Great Queen, Street, in 1876. 
William Goodwin did many notable things 
i copying. For instance, Costa would not 
Conduct except from a full score, and there not 
being one of Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillante in 
8, Mr. Goodwin made one in a single night 
fom the band-parts. He was charged ‘with 
‘wecdotes of the last generation of mysicians 
~Sit George Smart, Bochsa the harpist, 

op, and many another. Smart, he declared, 
"as the most methodical man in small matters 
cs it was possible to imagine, and many are 

anecdotes he could quote of his peculiarities. 
Pe scores of nearly every notable work of 
IS lengthened period passed through Mr. 
iwin’s hands, and this of course led te 
‘siderable correspondence with the leading 
musical men of the time. Amongst the valu- 


following will not be without interest to my 
readers :— 

Mendelssohn, Bishop, Titiens, Rudersdorff, 
J. Macfarren, Wesley, Blagrove, Professor 
Taylor, Henry Phillips, Lotto, J. F. Anderson, 
Weiss, Bochsa, John Barnett, Jullien, John 
Parry, Pauline Viardot, Liverati, Stockhausen, 
Arabella Goddard, Jekyll, Benedict, John Bra- 
ham, Charles Kemble, Henry Leslie, Earl of 
Westmoreland, Tamburini. 

The following notice amongst others of his 
death which appeared at the time will give 
some idea of the esteem in which William 
Goodwin was held. : 

“A LINK WITH THE PAstT.” 

The Musical World, April 22nd, expresses its 

hearty sympathy with the subjoined tribute 
paid by the learned and eloquent writer of the 
annotated programme of the Crystal Palace 
to one of the worthiest, most indefatigable, 
most conscientious, and able men, in any way 
connected with music and musicians, 
“ The writer cannot pass this day without re- 
cording the death of a gentleman to whom the 
Crystal Palace concerts and many other 
musical performances in this country for half 
a century past have been largely indebted— 
Mr. William Goodwin, the music librarian and 
copyist, who died at his place of business on 
April rst, aged seventy-nine. On that day 
Mr. Goodwin closed a life of incessant, honour- 
able, and active labour, which had brought him 
into contact with nearly every musician of 
eminence and every amateur of enthusiasm in 
the country, and there are few out of the great 
number who thus knew him, from Mendelssohn 
downwards, to whom he was not only a valued 
friend, as well as a most intelligent and useful 
servant,... His information’on-.all. points con- 
nected with his calling was inexhaustible ; his 
practical knowledge of music was very great ; 
and many a piece played as the production of its 
ostensible author was, if the truth were known, 
scored by him at the last moment, the original 
not being obtainable. He suffered much for 
many years from domestic losses, and from the 
illness of which he died; but no obstacles 
interfered with his energy, punctuality, or good 
nature ; however much appearances might be 
against him, Goodwin might always be de- 
pended on. 


SaEGUE CHoRUs, “God save the Queen,” from Handel’s Coronation Anthem, “ Zadok the Priest.” 


GOODWIN & TABB. 


It was after the firm became Goodwin & Tabb 
that it reached its present proportions ; indeed, 
the business has grown considerably within the 
last ten years, and this, of course, is largely 
owing to the increased rapidity with which 
musical societies have been formed. It is un- 
necessary for me to weary my readers with a de- 
tailed account of the contents of the library ; 
suffice that nearly every: known work of re- 
spectability has a place on its shelves, and that 
score and parts-may be hired. Had space per- 
mitted, I should like to‘have told of the many 
curiosities there, but that must be deferred 
until another day ; and for the present, I will 
merely mention that many of the curiosities are 
curious indeed. 
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T: following appointments have been made 





on the Academical Board: Registrar, Dr. 
George Prior, Mus. Doc., Oxon. Sursar, 
Mr. W. F. W. Jackson, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

















Younc Hambourg, who has just returned to 
Leschititzky to continue his studies, lately gave an 
interesting piano-recital to the students of the London 
Academy of Music. 

SIGNOR PUCCINI, whose fine opera Manon 
Lescaut did not meet with much approval at 
Covent Garden last season, owing probably to 
the defects of the libretto, has completed a new 
work, La Bohéme, which will probably see the 
light at Milan, early in 1895. 

In No. 278 of this year’s “Leipzig Neue 
Nachrichten,” we read the following advertise- 
ment: “ Marriage.—Wanted. by a young lady 
who is musical, and in possession of means, a 
husband — pale, black hair,.and with two 
Bechstein Grands. Offers, with photo., not 
later than Oct. gth, to be addressed ‘Lilian 
18, at the Post Office, Leipzig, to be called 








collection of autograph letters perhaps the 
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(Continued from page 175.) 
—_—0:— 
HE last movement of this great sonata 
in A minor is undoubtedly in many re- | 
spects most difficult, and the last the 
average student will learn to play satis- 
factorily. Mozart marked the pace preséo ; but 
nothing is more ludicrous than to hear the ordi- 
nary machine-made pianist racing through it, 
as though it were a drunken song of triumph 
sung by a party of Bank Holiday young men 
as they return home in a ricketty wagonette 





after a “ glorious day ” in Epping Forest. It is 
not even a sober song of triumph. Onthe con- | 
trary, never was a sadder piece of music written. | 
The opening movement is the night of storm, | 
the slow movement the sad, sweet thoughts that | 
come as consolers ; but in the finale the storm 
is spent, the thoughts have departed, and one 
seems to see the tired, almost broken-hearted 
man looking out on the grey still dawn, without 
a prospect of change, without a possibility of 
escape from the weariness of eternal, restless 
sameness, without a hope to sustain him in his 
depression. 

Note the phrasing of the first theme. We 
might have expected Mozart, who loved smooth 
flowing melodies, to run a slur upon each four- 
bar phrase. Instead of that he adds to the 


restless character of the subject by phrasing it 
thus :— 

















and, I think, the cregcendos and diminuendos | 
indicate may fairly be added, though, of course, 
exaggeration must be avoided. 

So far as fingering is concerned, the piece is, 
with a few exceptions, easy, And these excep- 
tions are not really difficult, though they demand 
swiftness and certainty of leap from one posi- 
tion to another. The first one occurs at bar 
37 for the left hand :— 











+ 
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It must be fingered in the way I have shown, 
A large hand will not find this hard ; but when 
the hand is small, care must be taken to keep 
it very flexible, so that after touching the low E 
with the little finger, and the high E with the 
first finger, the thumb may fall easily on the 
upper G, and after this again, the second finger 
fall rather lightly on the D. With a stiff hand 
every note will be somewhat harsh, the grada- 
tion of crescendo and diminuendo (as shown in 
my first quotation) uneven, and the whole 
passage jerky. Of course you must not endea- 
vour to stretch the little finger down to C while 
the second ison D. That D is the last note of 
the phrase, and may be cut slightly short, so 
that there is ample time for a little movement 
of the wrist and even the arm, to bring down 
the fourth finger lightly, cleanly, and yet with 
the required degree of accentuation upon the C, 
which is the first note of the next phrase. 








At bar 60 we have another passage for the 
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left hand where clearness and smoothness will 
only be secured by entire freedom~from_ all 
stiffness. Again, at 127, the same may-be said. 
The first note of the phrase must be crisply 
touched, and the third finger brought easily 
over without tightening the first finger and 
thumb which follow it. 

It is the phrase that occurs for the first time 
at bar 72 that will be found hardest for the 
right hand. The fingering and phrasing are 
obvious, but only practice will enable the young 
player to touch the lowest note lightly, fly up 
to get the upper phrase gracefully, and down 
again to repeat the operation. 

A general impression is, that whenever a 
major passage occurs in a movement in the 
minor key, the rule is to go ahead and never 
mind the stones. Asa matter of fact, frequently 


|it requires a rather slower tempo, and, if any-. 


thing, more expressive treatment, than the rest 
of the movement. I could give a dozen in- 
stances, and we have one here. The “ Maggiore” 
must be approached by a very considerable 
rallentando, and the lovely melody, expressive of 
a mood which is a momentary reaction from the 
prevailing gloom and sadness, must be treated 
with the uttermost tenderness. Technically, 
there are no difficulties, but care must be taken 
to render the appoggiaturas— 
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thus 
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as I have done in the last bar of my first 
quotation. 


The remainder of the movement is mainly 
recapitulation. A “nasty ” piece, however, is the 
last eight bars. The tone must be dry and 
verging in harshness, and each note of the 
repeated E, both on treble and bass, must be 
chipped away from the rest. The tune may be 
hurried a little with good effect. 

Let me now run briefly through the whole 
movement, showing the emotional develop- 
ment, which of course has to be made clear 
to the listeners who hear you play it. First, 
you have the weariness and sadness _ unal- 
loyed, until bar 20. At bar 21 there is the 
slightest possible variation of the feeling in the 
direction of gladness. But it lasts only a 
moment. After a slight climax, forte, the 
original mood returns with the theme played 
pianissimo in the key of C minor. Then follows 
struggle, resistance, and kicking against the 
pricks, only to be relinquished as vain at bar 65, 
where the first gloom isintensified by the melody 
in the bass. Against these is a suggestion of 
peace at bar 87, where the tied minims must 
sing out clearly above the passionate phrases 
beneath. But the previous experience is re- 
peated with a difference. A wonderful phrase, 
which through much copying has become 
hackneyed— 





or; 


a 
en 
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leads back to the first-melody once more. 
Shortly after follows the major section, which 
in its beauty and appropriateness is as perfect 
as anything ever written ; then we have nothing 
but “inspissated gloom” to the end, where 
Mozart impatiently puts away his thoughts, not 
in the Beethovian manner, with stamping of 
feet and tearing of hair, but authoritatively, 
though swiftly, as a gentleman should. 

(To be continued.) 
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HERE is nothing more curj 

want of harmony among ctor 

the science. One man swears by Prout 

and bans Macfarren ; another ‘hin 
takes Macfarren to his breast and casts Prout 
into outer darkness, there to “ resolve ”"—if he 
can—through all eternity the howling discords 
of Liszt’s Jnferno. We have one set Pinning 
their musical faith on Richter, and ‘another se 
extolling the merits of Goss and Ouseley, who 
are both (harmonically) as dead as Moses ani 
Melchisedec. Sir John Stainer takes the fancy 
of a few enthusiasts for what he calls, with *, 
modest indefiniteness, “A” Theory of Harmony: 
and the Musical Herald inquirers are jj, 
as a matter of-course, bidden to worship at the 
shrine of Mr. George Oakley. 

And now we have here another harmony 
theorist to vexour souls and consume our mid. 
night oil. Mr. Stewart Macpherson—who, by 
the way, is an esteemed professor at the R.AM, 
—realizes the fact that, with so many books m 
harmony already existing, some excuse is needed 
for adding to the number. And this is what he 
has to say for himself: It has seemed to him 
that most of the works in circulation on this 
subject have either gone too far or not far 
enough. That is-to say, they are either elabo- 
rate, theoretical treatises, quite beyond the re- 
quirements of the average student, or they are 
merely primers (that is rather rough on Sir 
John), with a more or less sketchy survey of the 
more important branches of the study. The 
need for a work that should be comprehensive 
and yet terse in style, which should, moreover, 
aim at making the student regard the subject 
as essentially Jractical, has been felt for some 





time by Mr. Macpherson in teaching his own rep 
pupils, Now, therefore, O harmony student, eit fr 
behold the result of the “felt want.” By the an f 
way, I wish somebody would write us the and orig 
biography of the “felt want.” But to proceed. une O 

The reviewer of a book on harmony labours be 
under some disadvantages, especially when he : ot 
is bidden to keep in view that terrorising enti a 
the “general reader.” If one were dealing a : 
with, say, a cookery-book, he would send it t Vou Be 


the kitchen and let the work review itself i 
practical fashion. But a treatise on harmony! 
Even the editorial oppressor will not serio 

contend that the critic should work through al 
its exercises and test all its examples in order 
show whether or not the author is harmonic 

sane. The critic (unless he were a bank cle 
with plenty of leisure) might indeed surv4 HI 
but he would probably run away—vot to wnt 
another day, And so I skim Mr. Stew 
Macpherson, content to get that convenien 


a 












thing a “ general idea” of him. * bo 
Well, there is one distinctive feature 40 ee 


the book which gives it a special merit. Mac 
farren proceeds upon the assumption that com 
posers write basses and figure them, and /™ 
pile up parts above them, including that qu 
unimportant part the melody! Mr. Macpi® 


son has more sense. He knows that the po sis 
of imagining harmonies to fragments of vd ms is 
one of the first steps towards musiciais’ beaut . 
He knows that composers generally write UTI “4 
melodies first, and leave the question © tnd si 





appropriate harmony for further considerat 





-* “ Practical Harmony,” a Concise Treatise, ¥" 
Progressive Exercises. By Stewart Macpherson 
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And so, while not forgetting the figured basses, 


es a very large portion of his space 
oes 29 to 35 inclusive) to the harmoniza- 
tion of melodies, and bids his. student work at 
this part of the book from the very beginning 
concurrently with the study of chords and the 
laws of part-writing and progression. To some 
students, of course, the ability to harmonize 






the effectively comes by a sort of natural instinct. 
of But such students are geniuses and wear long 
out hair, To most beginners the subject presents 
om / ignumerable difficulties, and the author who 
rout ‘meets these difficulties in a practical fashion 
he ought to have our cordial support. Mr. Mac- 
rn herson comes gallantly to the student’s aid 
ing in the matter; ergo Mr, Macpherson’s book 
~~ should go off with the expedition of hot rolls. 
~ I hope it will. 
ad Nor are Mr. Macpherson’s figured basses of 
ancy the usual stereotyped character. They have 
ith a been specially designed with a view to their 
any melodic qualities, and to that end are in many 
al, cases cast into the form of hymn-tunes, 
the chants, minuets, gavottes, bourées, etc. Did 
you ever think of a figured bass descending to 
ind such frivolity? Again, to show the possibility 
oe of writing something more than a dry succes- 
hy sion of chords above the bass, our author has 
AM added to the first one or two exercises in each 
oe chapter a top part as a model for the student's 
eld imitation. What more, then, can the heart of 
ae the student desire ? 
| - The plan of the whole work is excellent. , Mr. 
_ Macph takes a hint from the usual methods 
pherson 
= of teaching a language. If you are learning 
a French, you don’t want to be started off with 
3 long dissertations on the etymology or the 
tes history of that language. You want first to 


become familiar with its common words, phrases, 
and idioms, and with just as much of its gram- 
mar as will be necessary to enable you to use 
these correctly. So here, in this new work on 
harmony, no scientific or historical accuracy 
as to order is claimed. Things are brought 
forward as much as possible in the order of 
their frequency in actual composition. As for 
mere theortsing—arguments upon the nature 
and origin of chords—Mr. Macpherson will have 
none of it; for that he wants you to go, if you 
ae so inclined, to Mr. Ebenezer Prout and the 
other“ Mac.” The book, it may just be added, 
isadmirably printed and got up. It runs to 153 
pages, and makes what I believe the book- 
seller would technically call a fine royal octavo. 
You can’t be happy till you get it. H. 





























SCHUBERT’S “ YOUNG NUN.” 


How to Practise. 
——— OD ee 
HIS song, one of the most powerful and 
picturesque ever written by Schubert, is 
also one that is most commonly sung 
badly. It easily degenerates into a piteous 
ind pitiable whine, or the pace.is hurried and 
lhe accents exaggerated until it becomes a kind 
i Demons’ March to the Pit, or Witches’ 
Sabbath ballet ; and these things are caricatures 
Schubert’s intention. 
Schubert (as every one except Dr. Peace, of 
ow, knows) was one of the romantic 
hool. The essential peculiarity of that school 
"sits repugnance and contempt for the quiet 
leauy that delighted its predecessors. It was 
T storm and earthquake, for haunted 
Utes and woods, for the mysterious and un- 
“countable. Those of you who know the 
Miries of Weber's operas will remember the 
Nge things, far removed from everyday 
Malities, that always happen there. Lohengrin 














is a romantic opera, and every one knows how 
the hero came from far away in a magic boat 
drawn by a swan, and went away again into the 
mystery, leaving no track by which he might be 
followed. There is a beauty in these things, just 
as there is a beauty in the commonplace things, 
only some men are stirred by one kind of 
beauty, some by another kind. Schubert was 
stirred by many kinds, and not least by that 
of night-storm, and black-walled castles and 
nunneries. And here we have what he felt and 
imagined about such things. 

The bass of the song is the continuous rise 
and fall of the roar of the tempest, indicated by 
the semiquaver accompaniment in the right 
hand. The accompanist must take the greatest 
care to make thig continuous. When the voice 
lags a little, he must not make a dead stop ; he 
must ‘simply lag too, and make his accents a 
little more marked, that the ‘sense of motion 
and stir in the piece may never be lost. Then 
that splendid bit of bass must be played—not- 
withstanding the staccato marks given by our 
engraver—absolutely legato. Again, those notes 
taken in the treble by the left hand must at 
first be soft and blend with the general mass of 
sound: not until page 6, the last bar of the 
second stave, just before the words, “Hark ! 
softly pealing,” must they ring out sweet and 
clear to suggest a bell. Of course, the sustaining 
pedal may, nay ust, be used freely throughout. 

The piano-part is hard, but how much harder 
is the voice-part. In the first phrase the rhythm 
must only be hinted at. Not until page 4, first 
line, where we have the first verse repeated, but 
in an intenser form, must the music be made to 
walk along. It will be noted that the first verse 
is soft throughout. I cannot help thinking that 
Schubert meant that first verse to be sung 
guast parlando—at any rate, the first two lines— 
that is, almost as though you were talking— 
recitative in fact. But this would have to be 
most carefully done, for the rhythm has gradually 
to become clearer as the song proceeds. 

A most lovely effect is made at the words 
“Well and good” by the- sudden appearance 
of the major key. The mood, which has been 
hopeless and despondent, becomes cheerful— 
almost sunny ; one imagines after that momen- 
tary vision of sunlight and happiness that the 
unhappy young girl could not again sink so low. 
The tone on that B natural must be sweet and 
clear, and the phrase in its intensified form 
must be given with the greatest fervour. Then 
we have the re-action. The mood of the first 
verse returns, excepting that for mere de- 
| spondency we have an almost savage despair. 
| Depend upon it, Schubert knew what he was 
| doing. We have no Salvation Army girl here 
| telling how she emerged from sin, but a bundle 
of flesh and blood, with the instincts of flesh 
and blood, like ourselves. In spite of herself, 
the poor woman, who has renounced life, who 
| thinks life and the desires of life mere wicked- 
| ness and folly, is drawn towards life again ; she 
becomes passionate as she thinks of its joys 
which she has lost. But the spirit of the night 
storm is upon her; she is wayward as the wind 
that roars. Each mood is exaggerated, and 
produces immediate re-action. The feeling 
comes that her present freedom from the joys 
and sorrows of life is comparative peace. Her 
heart, she declares, is at rest. But Schubert 
knew better. Note the intense longing that 
comes into the music after “1 wait for thy 
coming ”—the longing for some joy to relieve 
the unutterably barren existence she leads. 
Then occurs a master-stroke. Those upper 
notes, suggesting the muffled shrieks of the wind, 
ring out sweet and clear, and their sweetness 
produces the final change of feeling in the nun’s 





emotions. associated with all that has been 
noblest and finest in her life ; and, nearly 
spent with her passion, its tones speak an in- 
describable peace to her. After the hot fever 
of yearning, after the struggle and doubt, it is 
sweet to sink back with a feeling of trust in 
something higher and stronger than herself, a 
feeling so strong that the waywardness departs, 
and like the Psalmist, she knows, or thinks, 
that “her heart is fixed”—until next time, 
poor little nun ! or, we might have said, poor 
Schubert. For what are all these changes, 
these rapid passages from despair to the heights 
of beatification, and back again, but Schubert’s 
own everyday life? There is more of his 
common self in this song than in any other 
work he wrote, save the unfinished Symphony. 

Ihave gone into the psychological aspect of 
this piece in preference to dealing with techni- 
calities, for the latter are easy, and the other not 
so easy until long study has reyeaied the true 
inwardness of the song. 


CHILDREN’S PIECES. 


In the first little fragment of the Andante 
from a Sonata of Schubert we have a double 
study—in expression, and for the independence 
of finger. For it will be noted that the melody 
is really in the second part—that is, in the notes 
just, below the treble, for the greater portion of 
the movement. Excepting that these’ notes 
must be played considerably louder than the 
others, and that the whole thing must be given 
with all possible tenderness, there is little to 
tell the young reader. 


BEETHOVEN’S WALTZ. - . 


Here we have a gay little piece. The rhythm 
must be strongly accentuated during the first 
two lines, The third line is a contrast to these, 
and must be played smoothly, with only one 
little accent at the beginning of each bar. 














SUBSCRIBERS to Mr. Arthur Chappéll’s Popu- 

lar Concerts will be glad to learn that Herr 
Miihlfeld has been engaged tointroduce Brahms’s 
new clarinet and pianoforte sonatas on Feb- 
ruary 2nd and 4th next. The artist will also be 
heard in Brahms’s beautiful Quintet in B minor 
for pianoforte and strings. 
THE Guildhall School of Music is becoming 
ambitious in its selection of works for perform- 
ance by the operatic class in’ connexion with the 
establishment. The operas underlined for the 
season just commenced are Gluck’s Orfeo, 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, and Gounod’s Roméo 
et Juliette. 

THE Thursday subscription concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall, already announced, will commence 
on November rst, when the first part of the 
programme will consist of compositions by Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie. The composers to be simi- 
larly treated at the subsequent performances are 
Schubert, Schumann, Dr. Hubert Parry, Beet- 
hoven, and Mendelssohn. 

ON the 26th ult., which was the anniversary 
of his death, a memorial tablet in honour of 
the poet composer Peter Cornelius was affixed 
on the house in Mayence where he was born. 
The Gesangvereine and the authorities of the 
town took part in the ceremony. 

THE first chamber concert of the season in 
connexion with the Royal College of Music 
recently took place in the new building at 
Kensington Gore. An excellent performance 
was given of Brahms’s Sextet in G, Op. 36, and 
mention should also be made of two new and 
charming little songs by Mr. R. H, Walthew, 
“The Song of the Wrens” and “ The Letter,” 
for tenor voice, fairly well rendered by Mr. 
Winsloe Hall. 








bosom. It is the church-bell, and it calls up 
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ATELY, I writ in the Fortnightly 
| Review a little article on the present 
veo state of musical criticism in this 

country. The notion of so doing was 
suggested to me by Mr. Frank Harris, the editor 
of the Fortnightly, one of the few literary men 
who are broad enough to see that music is a 
legitimate, moral and interesting mode of human 
activity. Backed by such an editor, I did 
not hesitate to utter some plain truths of the 
sort the critics willingly admit in conversation 
and emphatically deny in print. Taking as my 
text the infamous “ protest” impudently made 
“in the name of English music” by five gentle- 
men, only four of whom are musicians, and of 
these four only two, by any stretch of the word, 
eminent musicians, against an opinion expressed 
by the critic of the Pall Mall Gazette, I 
endeavoured to show how the effects of this 
“protest ” might be beneficial in a way its authors 
never dreamed of. Todo this it was, of course, | 





necessary to mention the existence of certain | 
evils, otherwise it would have been hard to} 
prove where the benefit would comein. Where- 
fore I not only mentioned the evils, but clenched 
the matter by mentioning some of the evil-doers. 
That the latter do not like it does not in the 
least surprise me. What does surprise me is, 
that their replies are so strangely feeble. They 
have told me that I ‘am “ nobody,” they have 
referred to me as “ somebody” ; they have called 
me foolish and a liar, but they have with one 
consent refrained from disputing my facts. 

The musical critic of 7ruth writes : “1 have 
also been reading a screed in the Fortnightly 
Review upon musical criticism, written by 
somebody who says that Zywth is dull, while a | 
monthly periodical (which JI confess I have | 
never seen, but of which he avers he is editor) | 
‘has the positive virtue of being brightly writ- | 
ten.’ The puff is so apparent and absurd | 
that I should admit it is the director of the | 
Fortnightly Review, in printing such stuff, that | 
most sensible people will consider to be the | 

| 





‘dull’ maa.” 

Now, as the critic of the Pa// Mail said, | 
this is rather hard upon me—but it might | 
have been harder. The amiable purveyor of | 
dry-goods who supplies Z7yu¢h with its musical | 
padding might easily have imitated his brethren | 
and called me “nobody.” Since he refrained I | 
will likewise be gentle. I might with entire 
justice call him a liar, but I will merely remark | 
that his paragraph contains two untruths, 
which | italicize. 

Truth, and a “ brightly written ” monthly, were 
only referred to once in my article, and here are 
the passages :—“‘ For sheer dulness nothing in 

"literature approaches the musical columns of 
Truth.” “Some of the musical papers ‘stand 
within this danger.’ Two only, indeed, of the 
larger musical periodicals are without the sphere 
of temptation, the MAGAZINE OF Music and 
Musical Standard. Since 1 am connected with the 
former, a monthly, I will merely remark that be- 
sides this negative virtue, it has the positive one 
of being brightly written and unburdened with 
needless technicalities ; and this opinion, for ob- 
vious reasons, must be received with unbounded 
caution. The other, which is now well edited | 





and full of interesting articles, may fairly be re- 

garded as the leading musical weekly.” I sub- | 
mit, then, that the critic of 77u, writing, as he | 
confesses, immediately after reading what it 


satisfies him to call my “screed,” is guilty of 
wilful misrepresentation ; and, further, that his 
foolish and contemptible hitting beneath the 
belt in this very palpable manner shows that he 
has no better reply to the serious charges I 
brought forward, It may be asked why I 
should have gone out of my way to speak in an 
offensive manner of the musical columns of 
Truth; and my reply is that I did not go out 
of my way. After discussing criticism in the 
abstract, I illustrated my meaning by referring 
to some criticism which I take to be good, such 
as that of the Academy, the Times, and the 
World, and to some which I reckon unutterably 
bad, that, namely, of the Atheneum, Standard, 
Chronicle, Daily News, and Truth, 

This bad criticism is a serious evil, and | 
claim that any straightforward attempt to drive 
it out of existence is justifiable. As a matter of 
fact, many of my critics agree with me that the 
stuff which appears in these papers is bad, but 
they say I should not be “personal.” On this 
question of personalities we are at issue. The 
old-fashioned way of stating the evil would be to 
talk vaguely and safely of “the criticisms of 
certain papers” ; but that is only a pretence of 
doing the thing, while the real object is to spin 
copy at a certain rate of pay per column. When 
I read stuff of that sort, I never believe that the 


| writer wants to effect any change for the better ; 


and as I do want to effect such a change, I pre- 
fer to say openly what and who I mean, leaving 
the persons attacked free to retort upon me in 
like manner, if they are clever enough and dare. 
Amongst the petsons who are neither clever 
enough nor dare is the French gentleman who 
provides the readers of the Saturday Review 
with their musical provender. He describes me 
as having “lost a fine opportunity for silence.” 
Of course one expects a great deal in the way 
of bogus epigram and sham paradox from the 
common or garden Saturday Reviewer ; but I 
must confess my surprise that, having achieved 
what was expected of him in that line, our 
French gentleman did not recover from his 
elation thereat in time at least to pretend to 
differ from me. Instead of that, he takes a few 
of my points, words them in a slightly different 
manner, and dumps them down as an original 
article on the subject with regard to which I 
had “lost a fine opportunity of silence.” To 
be sure, he says that I accuse Mr. Barclay 
Squire, a critic for whom I have great respect, 
of having written the notice of Zhe Veiled 
Prophet (of which Mr. Squire was librettist), 
whereas I said nothing of the sort ; and that I 
accuse Mr. Joseph Bennett of having acted 
similarly with regard to Bethlehem. What I 
did say about Bethlehem was that the praise 
given by the Datly Telegraph to the miserable 
“poetry” of that work must be reckoned as 
coming from Mr. Bennett’s own pen ; for the 
public have not time to ascertain whether Mr. 
Bennett, or Mr. Bennett’s “ understudy,” did it, 
nor does it much matter. Further, says the 
Saturday Reviewer, the “toning down” of 
criticisms for business reasons, and the “ spong- 
ing” for tickets by editors, are things he has 
never met with in “an experience of English 
journalism extending over a period of years.” 
Now, I cannot believe that our French gentle- 
man has “‘an experience extending over a period 
of years,” and yet has never met these things. 
And I do not like to say that either statement 
is false. I can only assume that our Frenchman’s 
knowledge of the language is limited, and that 
he has not understood me. This supposition is 
borne out by the fact that he drops into his native 
idiom several times. As for instance, “the 
argumentative weapons used are mo more con- 
fined to a particular instance,” where he intends 


no longer confined ; and by his bursting into 








i, 
his mother tongue some dozen and 
managing to cram no less than thirty Gallic 
words into a column and a half. This explains 
the sad errors into which Mr. de Nevers has 
fallen ; but one is curious to know the 
tion of the truth that the English 
Review has a musical critic who cannot 
much less write, the English language. It 
was foolish of this critic to give himself 
away so, but, verily, all the musical ¢ritics 
are fearfully and wonderfully dull! Nowhere 
is their“dulness more apparent than in their 
careful avoidance of the libretto question, and of 
the ownership of musical periodicals. I pointed 
out that of the latter two only with a past were 
in a position to be unbiassed in reviewing music, 
artists, and music schools. Thus the Musica/ 
Times is owned by Messrs. Novello, Ewer & 
Co.; the Monthly Musical Record by Messrs. 
Augener ; the Musical Herald by Messrs, 
Curwen, the Tonic Sol-Fa publishers ; whilst 
the Musical News, the worst written of all 
musical papers, which has for. years attacked 
all institutions that may be regarded as rivals 
of Trinity College; London (Limited), or the 
College of Organists, was edited by Dr. E. H. 
Turpin, who is Warden of Trinity College and 
Secretary of the College of Organists. I submit 
that papers occupying the positions of these 
cannot be regarded as unbiassed and trust 
worthy. They are on the same footing as the 
entertaining little pamphlets issued by Mother 
Seigel. Not only are the MAGAZINE OF Music 
and the Musical Standard the leading musical 
periodicals ; they are, properly speaking, the 
only ones; though it seems likely that they 
will be joined by that vigorous little newcomer, 
the Scottish Musical Monthly. As for the 
libretto jobbers, my readers may be aware that 
I exposed the game of these gentry in a most 
surprising manner. Had my charges been un- 
true, Mr. Joseph Bennett might have taken an 
action for libel against the proprietors of the 
Fortnightly. The one reply he makes is 
in the columns of a monthly contemporary. 
He there complains of the mud that has 
lately been thrown at him, and states that 
if any of it sticks he will show the splashes 
as witnesses against the mud-throwers. It is 
a capital idea. So may a convicted offender 
mention his sentence of “ six months’ hard” as 
witness of the iniquity of the judge and jury 
that tried him! Besides, I may remind Mr. 
Bennett that I did not sentence him—did 
not even censure him; I merely took extracts 
from his own writings, and asked my readers 
what they thought of the man who. wrote 
such things. If Mr. Bennett could prove that 
the writings ‘were not his, nor inspired by 
him, my case would be ruined. But he could 
not. And the dulness of Joseph’s brethren 
came in when they did not act as their name: 
sakes did of yore, and drop their brother into 
a pit or other convenient place. The game 
is up; the old criticism and bogus period 
cals are out of date; and those critics who 
are smart enough will recognise the wisdom 
of falling in with the new order that has come 
to stay. 

My only reason for occupying the reader 4 
long is that I wish to show that this trut 
is admitted all round—directly by those whe 
are friendly, and indirectly by those who w4 
deny it. And chiefly amongst the former 15 ’ 
be thanked the musical critic of the Pall Mal 
Gazette. As he was the original cause of _ 
article, so after its appearance he took up . 
question again, and with skill and vigour s¢t 
work to convince his readers, After firing ™ 
little shot I retired precipitately to the county 
to be out of hearing of the echoes. ! f <i 
myself a delightful half-hour of skinning 4! 
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my critics on my return home. But, alas ! the 


work was done for me; the slain lay on the 
floor; and it was only left me to. point the 
moral of the conflict and victory. After de- 
stroying the common foe, he of the Pali Mall 
summed up the matter, as well as it can ever 
be done, in the following paragraph :— 

“There is no doubt in the world,” he says, 
«that the only method of criticism which will 
satisfy modern cravings is that which is authori- 
tatively personal. ‘I think thus and thus’ is 
the sentiment that carries farthest, and deser- 
vedly, in these days. We say ‘ deservedly ’ 
with a special justification, for where a personal 
opinion is, in truth, authoritative, it is by far the 
most serious reason for enforcing any view. 
The world is composed nine-tenths of men who 
do not:think at all, and one-tenth of men who 
think for the others. The nine-tenths, however, 
have quite sufficient interest in the tenth, quite 
enough appreciation and suspicion of its value, 
to know when the critic has a view worth the 
telling ; and once this relation between spokes- 
man and audience is recognised as a real trust, 
a confidential intercourse, musical criticism will 
be set upon a reasonable pedestal. Then, per- 
haps, it will be allowed that proverb, and sen- 
tentiousness, and the dull pedantié view are 
nothing in the teacher ; but that, whatever his 
minor deficiencies, he is worth listening to if he 
fulfil two conditions—first, that he be an expert 
in criticism ; second, that he understand, from 
the esthetic standpoint, and love the art with 
which it is his mission to deal. This was some- 
time not a paradox, but a positive heresy ; but 
the times do give it proof.” 

JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 








Sight_Reading. 


—_—_-0°— 


N these days of educational facilities, 
examinations of every kind, and un- 
ceasing demand for increased application, 
those branches of study which do not 

tend to increase the breadwinning powers of the 
young have only a small portion of time—odd 
hours, stolen with difficulty—relegated to them. 
Music study, for instance, has often to be done 
after school and home lessons on general and 
educational subjects are completed. The multi- 
farious needs of our time elbow artistic studies 
on every side, and it needs no small amount of 
perseverance to achieve the title of a good 
amateur musician. 

Just as the sterner needs of education often 
render it necessary that odd corners of the 
day can alone ‘be given to music study, so 
does the short time per day devoted to that 
study cause its less important branches to be 
neglected. One of these minor branches, so to 
speak, is the power of reading music at sight. 
To the professional musician sight-reading is 
absolutely essential; but to the amateur it 
merely affords a pleasurable addition to his 


paniments to the voice or to other instruments, 
the trying over of new music, and in other 
Vays, sight-reading is an accomplishment which 
affords considerable pleasure, For this, it is 
well worth giving a modicum of time to its 
cultivation, especially as it can be done without 

ery ; the mere practice being a pleasure. 
It must, however, never be. forgotten—and the 
fuent Sight-reader is apt to forget it—that 
nothing can ever take the place of detailed and 
Most minute study of artistic masterpieces, with- 


Although the power of reading music at sight 
is tested at most examinations, yet amateurs 
frequently leave it to come of itself, as it were ; 
consequently many players and singers never 
become good sight-readers, If a little time, a 
few minutes only, can be given to the careful 
and methodical practice of sight-reading, con- 
siderable facility is soon acquired, which will 
keep pace with the growth of the student’s 
technique. Perhaps the student may imagine 
that to do this he will require to have access to 
an extensive music library. Nothing of the 
kind. One piece will serve three or four suc- 
cessive days for practice in sight-reading, and 
then it may be put on one side for,a few weeks 
or months, when it may be made to serve again. 
By carefully noticing those passages where 
stumbles occur, each reading should show an 
improvement, not only in the mere correctness 
of the notes, but also in /empo and phrasing. 
Then, again, editions of the best music, such as 
those of Augener, Peters, Cotta, Litolff, Breitkopf, 
and Hartel, etc., are procurable at such a cheap 
rate that it should be the aim of every genuine 
student to form a small library of the classics, 
which will serve not only for the practice of 
sight-reading, but for life-long reference and 
study. Money spent in the purchase of high- 
priced salon music goes ten times as far when 
applied to the purchase of these low-priced and 
excellent editions of the classical and romantic 
schools, 

In practising, easy pieces should first be 
taken. A brief preliminary examination of the 
piece is useful, noting the changes of key, ¢empo, 
time-signature, the arpeggios used in accom- 
paniment, etc. Then let the piece be played 
through slowly, all stumbles, hesitancy, and 
wrong notes remaining uncorrected; for in 
sight-reading the object is to obtain, or to give 
an auditor, as correct an idea of the music as 
possible. It is obvious that knowledge of the 
principal chords and discords, and their in- 
versions, and practice and mastery of scales, 
broken chords, and arpeggio passages in all 
keys, is essential to a smooth performance at 
sight. Given this knowledge, it will be found 
that breakdowns occur where skips are numerous 
and wide, and also where the music is crowded 
with accidentals. The former point can be 
overcome by acquiring the habit of playing 
without looking at the keyboard. Some skips, 
however, always remain difficult, and even im- 
practicable, to all but finished musicians. To 
read rapidly and easily bars crowded with 
accidentals requires concentration of thought, 
accurate memory, and the cultivation of the 
practice of reading one or two bars in advance. 
One of the best and most pleasant methods of 
acquiring readiness of sight readings to practise 
duets with other instruments ; for the student 








out which no adequate rendering is possible. 


can neither slacken the ¢empo during a difficult 
passage nor give way to the temptation of re- 
playing awkward bars. He must keep time 
with his fellow-player. 

Amongst the advantages of sight-reading, 
apart from the pleasure derived from it, is the 
extended acquaintance with musical literature 
thus obtained, and, consequently, greater choice 
of music for detailed and serious study. It isa 
pity to be like a certain virtuoso who called 
upon Moscheles in London, and played in a 
correct and brilliant manner. To the astonish- 
ment not only of his host, but even 6f the 
children, he was quite unable to perform at 
sight. Enormous drudgery had resulted in the 
mastery of a few pieces of great difficulty, and 
this was about the sum of his attainments. 
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Music, .in Gfadgoe. 


—- 0s 

OUGH there have been some minor évents 
beforehand, we may safely say the concert 
season has been auspiciously opened by a visit 

from Richter and his famous band. The 
concert was’ given in St, Andrew’s Hall, on the 
evening of Friday, October rath, before a brilliant 
audience. The pr only contained six items 
(nothing in the way of solos): all being for full 
We have been fairly well educated by Mr. August 
Manns, during the past twelve years, to the apprecia- 
tion of good orchestral music, and expected great 
thinen tain and in ape Sat his hearers 
has been heard here last winter under Manns and 
Henschel, and. it is no disparagement to say that 
Richter’s interpretation eclipsed all other perform- 


and we trust we may get anannual.visit of this great 
combination. ee “i 

In the middle of September we had a. week of Sir 
Augustus Hartis’s Italiad Opera Company, Some- 
how the audiences were scarcely up to what the 

ance merited. The operas performed were 
Falstaff, Lohengrin, Faust, Orpheus, Cavalleria, 
Pagliacci, and the Meistersingers. The latter drew the 
largest audience, and was altogether a performance 
worthy of the company. 

The same wéek Turner’s Opera Company were in 
the Grand Theatre with Afaritana, Bohemian Girl, 
Faust, Marta, and Cavalleria, and _were very well 
supported by the public. . 

On October 6th, in St. Andrew’s Hall, Miss Fanny 
Moody and company gave a concert, the second part 
of the programme being a dress recital of Gounod’s 
Philomen and Baucis. There was a large turn out, 
and the audience were very appreciative, notwith- 
standing the only accompaniment to Gounod’s music 
was given by Signor Mascheroni at the pianoforte, 

The prospectus of the Choral Orchestral Union is 
now out. The series extends for twenty weeks, in 
which there are sixteen concerts orchestral, and six 
choral, with the usual popular concerts in St. An- 
drew’s Hall on Saturday evening. A large array of 
talent is promised, including Lady Hallé, Fanny 
Davis, Slivinski, Joachim, Piatti, Lloyd, A. Black, 
Palliser, etc. etc. Mr. Henschel will conduct the 
orchestral and Mr. Bradley the choral concerts. 


Mudie at OWortfing. 


—— 0) ff 

N Thursday, September 27th, the authorities 

at Worthing showed their appreciation of 

the services of the small but excellent 

band led by Mr. C. Mansfield, of Leicester, 

by giving them a benefit concert, which was both 
musically and financially an entire success. The 











band played Weber’s Oberon overture, a selection 
from Gounod’s Faust, Haydn’s Farewell symphony, 
etc. Songs were given by Miss Sampson, R.A.M., 
Miss Marie Woods, and Mr. A. Puttock, accom- 
panied by Mr. Burrows, the pianist, and, in Mr. Put- 
tock’s case, by the band in an ccompaniment 
arranged by Mr. Waddington ; also a flute solo by 
Mr. Armstrong, which gave evident gratification to a 
large portion of the audience. But the gems of 
the evening were Mr. C. Mansfield’s refined and 
spirited playing of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, 
the second and third movements; and Mr. J. W. 
Mansfield’s masterly performance of Goltermann’s 
fourth Concerto for violoncello, the first and third 
movements of which are very brilliant and. full of 
difficulties, and the second requiring the rich, full 
tone and tenderness of expression which charac- 
terize this young artist’s playing. It was followed by 
loud and prolonged applause. The Pavilion was 
crowded. Visitors may well hope that Worthing has 
secured these high-class musicians for next summer. 
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| of Liszt, and how he found out that the piano is 


ORe Go nverdion Of te enemy of man. Lo here is thetruth. He 


eth once gave a concert in a town where were many 
A , dogs. At that time he was exceedingly absent- 
fRe Abbé lo TS) ef. minded, as all geniuses are—or want to be: he 
Lig ps |mistook the date, and took the platform the 
night before. Extraordinary to relate, there 
was no one in the hall, although the recital was 
announced for the next day. Nevertheless, 
Liszt sat down and played for his own amuse- 
ment. The effect was prodigious, as Georges 
Sand, the dearly beloved of Chopin, has told us 
in her “ Letters of a Traveller.” The dogs ran 
to the noise—curs, water-spaniels, poodles, grey- 
hounds—all the dogs, including the yellow out- 
cast. They all howled fearfully, and they would 
fain have fleshed their teeth in the pianist, only 
that the pianist had already given all his flesh 
to the keyboard. Then Liszt bethought him of 
his logic, and he reasoned in this wise: Since 
the dog is the friend of man, if he abominates 
the piano, it is because his instinct tells him, 
“the piano is my friend’s enemy.” The conclu- 
sion might not have satisfied an Oxford ex- 
aminer in logic (it might pass at Durham), but 
Liszt approved it, and that was enough. 

Then, about this time, a sculptor wished to 
make a statue of Liszt. He hewed him as he 
sat before a piano, and he included the instru- 
ment. Liszt went to the studio, saw the clay, 
and turned green. 

“Where did you get such a ghastly idea?” 
he asked, and his voice trembled. “ You repre- 
sent me as playing a music coffin.” 





nature! Do you say the shape is not exact ?” 
“Alas! itis! itis!” said Liszt. ‘ And thus, 


A RARE PORTRAIT OF LISZT. } 
(This is a reproduction of a picture of Liszt which is compara- | thus shall I appear to posterity! I shall be 
tively unknown, and not even to be found in the Liszt Museum. | seen hanging by my nails to this funeral box, 


The original belongs to the Princess Wittgenstein, and dates | . . : . : et 
in the early sixties, when Liszt had not yet joined the Order " virtuoso, ferocious, with dishevelled hair, rais 


of the Franciscans. The picture represents him in the best | ing the dead and digging a grave at the same 
years of his manhood. ] ‘time! The idea puts me into a cold sweat.” 

The sculptor smiled a smile of pity. 

“TI can substitute an upright,” he ventured 
timidly, 

“Never! Then I should seem to be scratch- 
ing a mummy case. They would take me for 
|an Egyptologist at his sacrilegious work.” 


HE conversion pf Liszt is a matter of 
history. Following upon it his promise 
to stop playing was a matter of neces- | 
sity. For the pianist turned priest be- 

cause he was remorseful, horror-stricken at the 


thought of his abuse of the piano. You know, 


Homeward he fled. In his own room he set 
of course, that when one takes Orders he swears | . P : 
: . : the mirrors so that he could behold himself in 
to renounce Satan, his gauds, and all his works | 


fipiag i ‘y : ; ; every position while he plied his hellish trade. 
——inat is to, any, te. plane, The piano 18 not) 4nd then salvation came to him. He saw that 
in. Shp ochemne of nature.” Even_in — the | the machine was demoniacal—that it recalled 
fewer the pianos the greater the merriment. If | nothing in the fauna or the flora of the good 
the piano were really a thing in nature, the good | Lord, that after all the sculptor was right. He 
Lord would have taken at least ten minutes of | wis dior iinanatichedlé at his past life, and all the 
the seven days and designed a model. But the’ tumbling scales and pyrotechnical ‘arpeggios bei 
idea of the piano never occurred to him. Now, had nian dachet off canst Sextet 
since---acoonding. to erthodony-~everything. C8: | 1s eseue of exquisite pain. Frightened, his soul 
ne Ae Se ae ae foreneee by ee one 1S tormented by horrible doubts, it seemed to him 
nae ea a ee a mare f the piano. that from under the eighty-five molars which he 
He recoiled at the responsibility of creating it. snatched hurriedly from the shrieking piano 
yet tl achi xists ! ; : 

And _ ng machine exists , Astaroth darted his fiery tongue. He ran to 

A syllogism leads us to declare that the piano Remie:and tien tenet etches Medes teak-bia. 
is an afterthought. But of whom? Why, Satan, seoted eunetinns P : 
of course-- a grim joke of Diabolus. The piano P Win ceniuaae Lestelhithitiets' chine: eandaledal 
is the enemy of man. Liszt discovered this, nights, and is still celebrated as ulian There 
though he was just a little late. In Dante’s toe pereaee nl: aielaie ies iene himself had 
“Inferno” there is a dumb piano, and those who never heard—professional aire a crimes pecu- 
have never repented are required by Lucifer to liar to pianists, horrid c1imes in keys natural 
practise, without ceasing, throughout eternity. i coanitiaail : . 
But Liszt saw the error of his ways ; so he will)  « Holy Father.” cried the penitent pianist 
only go to Purgatory, and in Purgatory there, ; : ; 
are no dumb pianos. Nay, but alas! the FB tye a ~ a mig mening? 

ee nee ie — ass Mere Are | There are pianists and pianists. You think that 
organs without pipes, without bellows, and many the piano, diabolical aé it is, cannot give out 
have pulled the stops for centuries. Mayhap, oun wilt than-it holds You think‘ that’ he 
even now, the repentant Abbé is trying to pic- who makes it exhibit in full its terrible propor- 
ture—musically—the tortures of the damned on tions is the strongest, and that piano-playing 
that voiceless organ, BE Wy PR 

Tl nal . ar : has human limitations. Alas! alas! you say 

rey tell many stories about the conversion to yourself when in an apartment house of seven 


* After—a long way after—Emile Bergerat in ‘‘ Le stories the seven tenants give notice simultane- 


“What's that? You snow 1 have copied |. 


Sa aaa 
makes no difference whether the cause of the 
desperate flight is named Biilow or Rubinstein 
or Felix Moscheles. The tenants run 
the piano gives forth all that is inside of it, anq 
the inanimate is acutely animate. How You 
Holiness is deceived! There’s a still lower 
depth.” 

Liszt smote upon his breast and continued; 
“IT know a man who never quitted the sounding 
coffin until the entire town in which he raged 
had become a howling wilderness. And yet he 
had only ten fingers on his hands and neve 
used his toes. This monster, Holy Father, is at 
your feet !” 

Pius shivered with fright. 
“Go on, my son,” he said ; “ the mercy of God 
is unbounded : it reaches even to pianists,” 
Then Liszt accused himself of having by his 
recitals driven the half of civilised Europe mad, 
while the other half returtied to Chopin and 
Thalberg. 
“T have,” he went on, “ encouraged the trade 
in shrill mahogany, noisy rosewood, and shriek- 
ing ebony in the five parts of the acoustic world, 
so that-at this very moment there is not a single 
thatched hut among savages that is without a 
piano. Even wild men are beginning to make 
pianos and give them as wedding gifts to their 
daughters —with my instructions how to use 
them.” 

“Just as it is in Europe,” interjected His 
Holiness. 

Then Liszt confessed that apes unable to 
scramble through a scale were almost unknown 
in virgin forests; that travellers told of ele- 
phants who played with their trunks the “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” with the variations ; and 
it was he, Franz Liszt, who had served them all 
as amodel! The plague of “ piano-civilization” 
had spread from pole to pole, until now maidens 
could not be got to make hay for love or money, 
and mashers were selling their canes and their 
collars to help meet the hire instalment. A©ea 
culpa! Meaculpa! 

Overcome with shame, he wished to finish 
his confession at the piano. But Pius had 
anticipated him. There was no piano in the 
Vatican ; in. all Christendom the Pope was the 
only human being who had ‘not fallen down 
before the arch-enemy of mankind. The cir- 
cumstance reassured the wretched confessor, 
and he rose from his knees with the exclama- 
tion, “Ah! then you are indeed the Pope!” 

Shortly after this Liszt took Orders. They 
who speak without knowledge say that it was at 
La Trappe. But at La Trappe there was a 
piano, and Liszt swore to the Holy Father that 
he would never more lay fingers on the ivories. 
By-and-by the world breathed freely again. 
The monster had been disarmed and exorcised. 
Even Liszt himself when he saw a piano ap- 
proached it with curiosity, and if any one were 
by, he would be sure to ask the use of the sit- 
gular article of furniture. It is true there was 
|a piano in his room, but he kept his cassocks 
in it. H. 








VERDI’s Otello was produced for the first 
time at the Paris Opéra last March ; but, apart 
from the excitement occasioned by the visit of 
the venerable Italian master to the French 
capital, it does not seem that the event was 
regarded with much interest by local amateurs. 
Indeed, Paris has now almost ceased to occupy 
a foremost place as a centre of musical ¥ 
thanks to the Chauvinistic spirit prevalent inar 
matters. Ovello was heard in London as 
back as July, 1889, at the Lyceum, under the 
direction of M. Mayer, and later under Si 





Livre de Caliban.” ously to the trembling landlord—you say it 


Augustus Harris at Covent Garden. 
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Mugiciand in. Gouneif. 


DR. MORTON, Péanisi. 
MIss SEATON, Soprano. 
Miss TREVOR, Contralto. 


R. MORTON.—Here we are again, as 

they say on the boards about Christ- 

You may be prepared for plenty 

of hard work this season, for com- 

posers are getting as plentiful as Durham 
Musical Bachelors, and the result to the 
Counci! will be, I daresay, some good music 
and much bad temper. 
thus warned you, let us see what falls to be 


And, perhaps, 


And now that I have 


Mr. Gabriel 


Gedacht, as you represent the so-called “king 
of instruments,” you will begin by telling us 


about your new organ music. 
MR, GABRIEL GEDACHT.—New ! 


You know 


how it was declared, of old time, that there is 
nothing new under the sun. ‘Solomon was a 
true seer, and I am morally certain he had his 
prophetic eye on the organ music of these 


degenerate days. 


summer—they should be left alone. 


Our composers for the organ 
are all “ original,” according to their title-pages. 
But so far as I can make out, they are original 
only in the direction of dulness or eccentricity. 
To play for the second time a piece by Smart, 
a Guilmant, a Salomé, I have broken open the 
organ when I had left the key at home; but 
what rational being would spend the price of a 
new lock on the organ composers who spoil 
clean music paper in this year of grace? They 
are good enough to play once, and after that 
their fate should be the fate of the last rose of 


Now, 


mind, I don’t say that these remarks have any 
necessary connection with the “ Original Organ 
Compositions” of W. A. Jefferson (Weekes). 
Indeed, there are one or two things here which 
I shall certainly play twice, perhaps oftener. 
There are seven numbers in the collection, and 
the pieces are in various styles. But there is 
nothing that dwells in the memory ; that is the 
supreme shortcoming. Mr. Minshall, who used 
to be director of music for that ecclesiastical 
Barnum, Dr. Joseph Parker, begins, with three 
Pieces by Mr. Bruce Steane, @ quarterly pub- 
lication to be called Modern Organ Music. 1 
4M not sure about the wisdom of always giving 
Up one entire number to a single composer ; 


but I am quite sure that I like Mr. Minshall’s 


artistic cover, 


MR. BaYNE.—TI see it announced that Mr. 
Bruce Steane has now given up organ and 
Plano playing, and will devote himself entirely 


to composition. 


MR. GEDACHT,— Well, I hope he will find it 











Dramatis Personee. 


Mr. GABRIEL GEDACHT, Organist. 


| Mrs. MorRTON, Violinis?. 
MR. BAYNE, Baritone. 


pay; but don’t you interrupt me. Messrs. 
Novello’s. “ Original Compositions for the 
Organ” are here from No. 211 to 255. The 
first four numbers are taken up by Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke, who writes just well enough 
to make one wish that he would write better. 
If only he would be a little more restful in his 
tonality, but he wanders about the keys in a 
way that even the Scottish piper in the Bab 
Ballads would have deemed perfectly heterodox. 
For example, here he begins a composition in 
three flats, and at the #i#th dar changes the 
signature to four sharps ; we have eight bars of 
this key, eight of E flat again, and then comes 
F major! Now,demme, what inspiration is there 
in all this fooling about? No. 215 is a Capriccio 
by E. Silas, dedicated, I see, to Guilmant. I can 
only ask in the title of one of Lytton’s novels, 
“ What will he do with it?” Acouple of new 
“arrangers” have appeared on the scene, to 
wit, Mr. J. B. Lott and Mr. C.-C. Palmer, re- 
spectively organist and assistant organist of 
Lichfield Cathedral. Their series, published, 
of course, by Novello, runs to 14 numbers ; 
and the works selected are, for the most part, 
such as have not been arranged before. But 
the piano music has been rather freely drawn 
upon ; some of it is suitable, more of it is not. 
To Dr. Martin’s series an arrangement has been 
added of the introduction to The Creation. 
When my thickest-headed pupil annoys me 
next, I shall set him to work on “the repre- 
sentation of chaos.” I am sure it will suit 
him. 

Dr. MORTON.—You are too cynical, but I 
know you have being reading Marcus ; better 
take a dose of Rabelais before next meeting. | 
Well, for piano, I place first of all those, 
admirable “Progressive Studies” of Mr. | 
Franklin Taylor (Novello), One falls short of | 
adjectives in commending such a work as this, | 
and I can only say now that the eminent useful- | 
ness of the series is more than maintained in the | 
new volumes, which are given over to Velocity | 





(Books 21 and 23), Accompanied Melody | 
(Book 48), Double Notes (34), Broken Chords | 
(9), and Arpeggio (16). I take it for granted 

that all teachers of the piano are now using this 
valuable work. Mr. Oliver King has done lovers 
of Irish melody a service in arranging several 
of the best known airs of the country as piano- 
forte duets (Novello). They are very cleverly 
done—as when “ The Last Rose of Summer” is | 





‘| goblets to enable me to do justice to it. 


made the seconds of “ Robin Adair ”—and the 
collection is sure of a wide popularity. A 
Berceuse in E flat, by Henriette de Bellegarde, 
(Weekes) is dedicated to the Duke and Duchess 
of York. What on earth people do, dedicating 
their things to royalties, I can’t understand. In 
this case I suppose the Berceuse was to be used 
in playing the royal baby—that is just like any 
other baby—to sleep. If so, it will do—up to 
the teeth-cutting stage—for it is a charming 
little composition. Mr. R. Sowden’s “ Pleasant 
Thoughts” (Weekes) are evidently of the ball- 
room, for he goes into polka-form without, I 
may add, much distinction of melody. I tried 
to find the fairies in’ Mr. Godfrey Bruce’s 
“Fairies. Dance” (Weekes) but I found in the 
end that they had been put upon the little cover 
by the lithographer. Mr. Seymour Smith is an 
industrious composer, ‘and those who like him 
will like his new “Marche Héroique” (Hays). 
It is a long way after Beethoven, “Coaching” 
is a very bright and tuneful descriptive fantasia 
by William Moore (Hays), in which.a special 
feature is made of a coach-horn obligato. 
And now I am exhaustéd. Perhaps, while I am 
refilling the goblet, Mr. Bayne will tell you about 
the sheet music I sent him. °° + 

Mr. BAYNE.—Well, it would require a dozen 
Messrs. 
Novello must really have mercy. Ninety-four 
separate compositions! Now, with an editor 
whose sleep is disturbed every night by dreams 
of demon contributors ravenously eating up his 
space, and washing it down with printing ink— 
I say, with such an editor how és one to do 
justice to 94 composers who Have put their 
inspirations (and aspirations) into sheet music 
form? It is impossible. One must leave the 
task for other worlds, where there may be more 
time and space : we know they do mean to have 
plenty of music ‘there. Meanwhile, all I can 
say is that Messrs. Novello have added liberally 
to their series of octavo anthems, to their 
Parish Choir Book, to their Part-Song Book, 
and to their edition of two-part and three-part 
songs for female voices. There are many 
excellent things in all the series ; and, especially 
should the organist and choirmaster see the 
anthems and services, among which there is a 
notable setting of “Hear my word, ye people,” 
by Dr. Hubert Parry. In his introduction, Dr. 
Parry actually writes a pedal obligato on a 
third octave, an exathple which other anthem 
composers might sometimes follow. In a full 
anthem, “O God the floods have risen,” by 
T. C. Lewis, rector of Dodsbrooke, the floods 
rise in the first page, and Mr. Lewis is so unable 
to control them that even at the prayful words, 
‘* Lead us, Heavenly. Father, lead us,” towards 
the end, he allows the organ to riot /'in handfuls 
of chords which cleave the gamut in a shriek of 
despair, Messrs. Novello’s series of School 
Songs are also enriched by several capital 





additions in the way of classical songs, unison 
songs, and sacred duets. To his St. Cecilia 
series of two-part songs for treble voices, Mr. 
Joseph Williams has added settings of Christina 
Porsetti’s “Summer,” and Herriéh’s “To 
Meddows,” Mr. Arthur Berridge has written a 
sacred cantata, with scripture readings on 
Stephen the Martyr, and the Confession of St. 
Paul (S.S. Union). 1 don’t care much for works 
of this kind, but it must be admitted that Mr. 
Berridge rises considerably above the usual 
rubbish which goes under the name of “ Service 
of Song.” I see he leads off with a new setting 
on the Sullivan—“ St. Anne” plan—of “The 
Son of God goes forth to war.” But I still 
prefer Sullivan and Dr. Croft. The now famous 
“ Hymn to Apollo” has been published in sheet 
form by Messrs. Novello, who also give us 
some specimens of “ The music of the ancient 
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Greeks,” with notes and translations by Mr. 
Abdy Williams. 

Mrs, Morton.—The last thing in my de- 
partment this month is the handsome work on 
“The Violin and Bow,” which the St. Cecilia 
Music Publishing Company have got out for 


Mr. I. B, Poznauski. I might let myself off 
easily by quoting Herr Wilhelmy’s letter to 
“Lieber Poznauski,” given here in facsimile. 
Says the Herr: “I find your treatise on the 
violin and bow excellent and most useful, wish- 
ing the same the success it so well deserves.” 
So say I ; but there are already so many works 
on the violin that you want to know the raison 
@étre of thisone. Well, Mr. Poznauski’s object 
has been to demonstrate the correct way of 
holding the violin and bow by means of photo- 
graphs taken from life. When I tell you that 
there are no fewer than thirty-three separate 
photographs you will understand that the 
author cannot have missed much, and the 
violin student who reads that he may run (upon 
the finger-board) will be sure to possess himself 
of the book forthwith. Some admirable letter- 
press—in three languages, too !—accompanies 
the illustrations, and the book closes with 
various exercises atid studies, which must prove 
of great value to those who use them. The 
illustrations are finely produced, and the book 
—full music size, by the way—is in every way a 
credit. Mr. Henry Tolhurst has published 
with Weekes three popular pieces for violin 
and piano, which he calls respectively “ Even- 
tide,” “A Reverie,” and “Sweet Thoughts.” 
There seem to be a lot of “sweet thoughts,” 
about, but I do not quite see the force of giving 
expression to them in handfuls of quavers re- 
iterated with a monotony that is anything but | 
sweet. From the same publishers come one of 
Gustav Hdlzel’s “ Songs without Words,” trans- 
cribed for the harp by John Thomas, “ Harpist | 
to Her Majesty the Queen.” Since the Council | 
, Chamber does not provide a harp, I can’t tell | 
you what this sounds like ; but it seems a melo- | 
dious little piece. A set of six marches of | 
Schubert, arranged for violin and piano by 
Siegfried Jacoby (Novello), is sure to be much 
used, 

Dr. MORTON.—Before we go, let me draw 
your attention to Dr. Ralph Dunstan’s collec- | 
tion of “ Basses and Melodies,” which forms the | 
last of Novello’s Music Primers. The book is 
both comprehensive and varied. It is suitable 
for private study, for work under a teacher, or 
for preparation for University and other ex- 
aminations in harmony and figured bass. The 
adaptation of basses from the works of the great | 
composers is a unique feature of the little book. 











On Sunday, the 30th September, at the 
Harvest Festival at Stockwell Congregational | 
Church, the music was decidedly above the aver- 
age. The choir was vigorous and-well balanced, | 
and in the anthem, one of Stainer’s, the soloists 
were equal totheir tasks. As an offertory piece, 
Miss Miriam Grinyer rendered Handel’s “With 
verdure clad ” in a thoroughly finished manner, 
indicative of careful training, with a voice rich in 
quality, and in promise of still further capabil- 
ities, and the organist, Miss Tapley, most ably 
seconded her. There was a string orchestra 
which was timidity itself in the vocal accom- | 
paniments, probably on account of want of| 
knowledge of the acoustical properties of the 
building, but it improved in its performance of 
the “ Athalie War March,” which, however, was 
robbed of its grandeur by excess of speed, that 
common and thoroughly English fault. 
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O UR REPUBLICAN.—Why don’t some 





of you lion-hearts who are ever ‘talking 

of what should be done, andwwhat you 

would like to do, for English music, try 
to bring about the only change that will do any 
real good ? 

OUR CRITIC.—What’s that ? 

THE CYNIC.—I suppose the madman. means 
behead the Queen, send the whole House of 
Lords to gaol, burn the Tower, and pull down 
the Monument.. ; 

REPUBLICAN.—I ‘mean nothing of the sort. 
You puling scandals to humanity, who begin 
your afternoons at the desk, putin your even- 
ings in a concert-hall ora club, continue the day 
with supper and a book until 4 a.m., and end it 
with sleep from 4 until 1o—— 4 

OurR CRITIC.—Come, none of us rise at 10. 

REPUBLICAN.—True ; I should have said 11 
or 12. You feeble creatures with brains and 
muscles of pulp and blood mostly water, you 
can’t imagine how a real man, a genuine live 
man, with grit in him, can forbear from “ burn- 
ing the Tower, and pulling down the Monu- 
ment”; for, having no strength, you don’t know 
the meaning of self-restraint ! f 

JUNIOR CLERK (mouth open).—Gracious ! 

REPUBLICAN.—No; I mean none of these 
things. I do think that so long as society is 
built on the present model and conducted on 
the present principles, commercial men will go 
into art and oust the‘artistic men. But I don’t 
think society can be reconstructed and its indi- 
viduals regenerated by “pulling down the 
Tower.” Or rather, though the tower, the tower 
in which individualism and commercialism take 
refuge, must be puiled down, and is being pulled 
down, it cannot be done, like the destruction of 
the Bastille, in an evening’s work. It will take 
long years ; and even men like yourselves, who 
think you are against any change, are pulling 
out a stone here and one there whenever you 
say a word in favour of genuine art or a genuine 
artist. 

OuR CRITIC.—Come, come, the point ! 

REPUBLICAN.—That’s the point, O you of 
little faith and no understanding. 

Our CRITIC.—But what’s the change “that 
will do any real good”? 

REPUBLICAN.—I was coming to that. You 
know that many towns own their gas and water 
works ? 

CRITIC.—Yes. 

REPUBLICAN.—And some their trams? 

CRITIC.—Certainly. 

REPUBLICAN.— Museums ? 

CrItic.—Agreed. 

REPUBLICAN.—Picture-galleries ? 

CriTIc.-—Oh, go on— yes ! 

REPUBLICAN.—Free libraries ? 

CRITIC.—Free what-you-like—yes ! 

REPUBLICAN.—Then I say it will be a splen- 
did day for English music when every town has 
its own opera-house, concert-hall, and orches- 


| tra! 


CRITIC.—Oh ! that’s mere socialism ! 

REPUBLICAN.—It may be mere soap-suds. 

JUNIOR CLERK (soé¢to voce).\—It is ! 

REPUBLICAN.—But it'll be a good thing all 
the same. 

IDEALIST.—It isn’t often I agree with any of 
you here, but, upon my word, I’m inclined to 
think Republican is right.’ Literature is sup- 
ported from the public funds, free-libraries ; 
art, picture-galleries — (sticks). 

REPUBLICAN.—I thought so! Why didn’t 
you continue ?—meteorites, fossils, and bones of 


extinct creatures are, of course, supported by 
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museums ; the trams are to support horses 


and tram-lines ; gas _ | Water are made to 
employ hydrogen chiefly! That’s the worst of 
you : give you a good proposal, and you imme. 
diately invert it and make it a bad one {p. 
stead.of thinking it out and testing it on the 
only basis which will ensure it a permanent 
stay,—on,the basis, namely, that it is a scheme 
to supply the public in the easiest way with what 
the public wants,—you regard it as a plan to 
“support art and lit erature and music,” as a 
plan, that is, to supply the public with some. 
thing the public. doesn’t wait, or. doesn’t want 
in that way, Then the inevitable comes: the 
public.grumbles, and you talk about philan. 
thropy and the duty of “supporting art.” 
IDEALIST.—It comes to, the same. thing, 
doesn’t it ? ; BG id 
REPUBLICAN.—No, it does not. A scheme 
which the public doesn’t want, the public will 
take no interest in, and, like the Royal Academy 
of Arts, it will fall into the hands of a few men 
who will run it on joint-stock lines for their 
mutual benefit. Nothing worse could happen 
than that a scheme. of municipal music should 
become a mere source of profit to a few inartis- 
tic money-grabbers. It must be put on the 
same basis as public libraries, gas and water 
supply, and municipal trams ; it must supply 
the public with something they want in the 
easiest—that is, the cheapest—way. 
CRITIC.—Pray, sir, how would you achieve 
this? 
CyNIc.—You'll find the whole thing thrashed 
out in an article on National English Opera in 


the MAGAZINE OF MusICc for July and August, : 


last year. I fancy I see it put into practice ! 
IDEALIST.—Until you can fancy something 
better, don’t scoff. 


hear nothing from one year’s end but a penny 
reading and a chapel performance of Christ and 
His Soldiers; no more wretched provincial 
companies with their two fiddles, a flute, a 
cracked piano, and a repertoire limited to Mar- 
tha and Maritana,; no more—— 


JUNIOR CLERK.—No more of your eloquence, 


I hope! 

IDEALIST.—London with its opera in the 
hands of a man.with the ideals and artistic con- 
science of a pork-butcher; no fnore 77istan, 
Walkiire, or Tannhduser mounted in a style 
that would disgrace a pantomime. Besides, no 
more swarms of pauper foreign pianists with 
cheek inversely proportionate to their ability; 
no more Pops, or symphony concerts, or Rich- 
ter concerts, where an English composer cannot 
get a hearing unless he is backed by social in- 
fluence. 

CRITIC.—This is “pulling down the tower” 
with a vengeance. What would you give us 
instead of these things? 

IDEALIST.—Municipal opera where English 
works and the best foreign works would be put 
on.in the best style money would pay for; 
municipal concerts—chamber and orchestral— 
where English music, English singers, English 
players would have a chance ; municipal opera 
and concerts, in fact, in every town in England, 
so that London would no longer be the hub of 
the universe--meaning England; so that pro 
vincialism, as we understand it, would be 
utterly abolished ; so that every county would 
have its own London, or two or three of them, 
where the best music would be given in the best 
manner, 

JUNIOR CLERK.—At the best prices? 

IDEALIST.—Yes, for the people !—that is to 
say, stalls, one shilling, and other places rang- 
ing down to gallery, one penny ; and every seat 
in the house bookable in advance, so that the 
modern manager's dodge of advertising his 


I think the idea superb. ° 
Think—-no more benighted towns where they 
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show by blocking the street traffic with the 
crowd at his door would be abolished, with 
many accompanying evils, Then shall we have 
, musical England ! (pause). 
* * * * 
REPUBLICAN.—And do you suppose, my 
enthusiastic friend, that the mere fact of operas 
and concerts being run by the town-councils, 
instead of by private individuals, would so 
change the hearts of the people, that they 
would straightway go after the good and beauti- 
ful, and forsake the things that are bad because 
they are ugly ? 
IDEALIST.—Well—the people ?—I don’t—— 
REPUBLICAN.—There you are! See what 


happens when a man, who’ knows nothing of 


the people, does not sympathise with them, is 
unacquainted with their weakness and strength, 
begins to scheme for what he calls the people’s 
good. Let me tell you, you are not thinking of 
the people at all, and if you tried your variation 
of my scheme, the result would be—to you—a 
disappointment ; and unaware that the seeds of 
thedisappointment lay within yourself, you would 
think the people to blame, and straightway abuse 
them, and turn reactionary. 

IDEALIST.— Well, since you know the people 
so thoroughly, tell me what would happen. 

REPUBLICAN.—I will. Your over-eating and 
over-drinking town or city councillor, who is 
perhaps a public-house manager, a pork-butcher 
(your own word !), if you like, would vote for 
vulgar music to be put in a vulgar way and 
sung by vulgar artists; and what is more, a 
vulgar people would like it ! 

IDEALIST.—Excuse me: this is faith in the 
people ? 

REPUBLICAN.—It is knowledge of the people. 
See what would happen. The people, taken in 
the mass, vulgar though they may be, like good 
workmanship. Now you cannot point to a case 
where a vulgar man or woman is a good artist— 
that is, capable of turning out good work ; you 
cannot tell me of an opera which is well written 
—even technically—and at the same time 
vulgar, It is your great mind that becomes the 
greatest artist. Shakespeare, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, having something to say, learnt to ‘say it 
well. Your empty Robert Browning never says 
anything well. And in the love of the masses 
for the well-done thing, you have a force that 
automatically directs their tastes to the loveliest 
things in art. Give them time, and they will 
ultimately come right, however wide they may 
g0 wrong in the beginning. Look at what is 
going on around you if you want proof. Sée 
the startling popularity of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies and Wagner’s operas. Why, your 
Cavalleria or Pagliacci, even in the day of their 
widest vogue, hardly touch them. Again, note 
how the public crowd to Richter, Mottl, and 
Manns, while other conductors, who are not 
good workmen, always have many empty seats. 

Critic.—And do you think your automatic 
ee will do away with all our present 
evils ? : 

REPUBLICAN.—No, There will always be 
some bad artists, some bad operas ; there will 
always be jealousies amongst artists ; there will 
be money-making conductors and managers ; 
but while these things will survive, they will 
be swamped by the many good things that will 
be called into existence. And y6u must re- 
member that in every generation there are 
educated individuals who love the beautiful. 
That love will prompt them to speak, and their 
education will help them to speak effectively; so 
that they will become “leaders of taste,” and 

lp the mob to see and feel clearly what at first 
they see and feel vaguely. Of such people 

will be more and more as they have 


stant attendance at theatre and concert. There 
are bound to be such aristocraciés in art; in 
the future there will be more of them, and they 
will be stronger. 

IDEALIST.—Heavens! is this our Republican 
speaketh ? 


beginning ? 
haunter who thinks that he who wants to remedy 
any evil wants to “pull down the tower.” 
At present our opera, our theatre, our concerts 
are imposed on us by persons of dubious 
descent ; if there must be aristocracies,—and 


men and women that we may follow without 
shame ; let us follow them only so long as we 
can learn from them how to make our lives 
lovelier; the moment they cannot lead us 
higher, they sink back and are commoners like 
the rest of us. But their place will be taken by 
others—for some must be first, and some must 
be last. Give me my umbrella; I must get 
some fresh air somewhere; it’s close here (Goes). 
* * * * 
IDEALIST.—It isn’t often;Republican breaks 
out at such length, and in such moderation. 
CrITIC.—That’s one of the many mercies 
that prove that a kindly Providence rules the 
world. All unconsciously, Republican, like 
Milton, generally justifies the ways of God to 
man, but in a different way. Milton does it by 
speaking— Republican by silence. 
JUNIOR CLERK (réeflectively).—How these 
gassy talkers love one another! 


ORe “Vicars” 
GHoirmadter. 
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E have seen the last of another Church 
Congress in whose deliberations music 
ostensibly occupied a place. Sir John 
Stainer delivered one of his sensible and 

interesting papers; a few persons followed on, 
with more or less irrelevant and uninteresting 
remarks ; the discussion (?) sputtered out to its 
usual impotent conclusion, and the results, as 
far as church music is practically concerned, 
may be once more set down as aii, 
The Standard in a recent leader’ on the 
Congress papers, summarized neatly their 
radical defect, viz. : “that they were more suited 
for magazine articles than papers to ‘stimulate 
discussion with a practical object.” ‘That is 
the Standara’s polite little way of saying “ much 
cry and little wool.” 

In spite of much tall talk about “beautifu) 

services,” “choirs,” “organs,” etc. the fact 

cannot be disguised that the clergy, as a body, 

“care for none of these things.” The average 

cleric is much more anxious about his “six 

points,” than about the kind of music which is 
to be associated with the observance of them. 

So we have at “advanced” churches an 

elaborate ritual, accompanied by music which 

would disgrace a Sunday School anniversary. 

The advertising composer who has sufficient 

cuteness to head a portion of his “creed,” 

“Et incarnatus est. (Hic genuflectitur)”—who 

prints “And was made man” in large capitals ; 

who labels the latter portion of his “ Gloria,” 

“Quoniam tu solus”; who introduces hymns 

309 and 311, and calls them “ Tantum ergo” 

and “O salutaris” ; who, in fact, makes his’ 

lucubration resemble (in point of headings) as 
nearly as possible a Roman service, wins the 
clerical heart at once. What does the music 





pportunities of cultivating themselves by con- 


REPUBLICAN.— What did I tell you at the 
It is’ your puling, flabby club- 


I think there must,—let them be composed of 


such excellent “churchmanship ”? If he wishes 


to take the Reverend affections by storm, he 
has only to find some corner in which to squeeze 
a reference to SARUM (Oh, that blessed 
Mesopotamian word !), and the deed is done. 
No wonder that with clerics of this type 
abounding, there must be inevitable friction 
between them and any self-respecting Organist 
and Choirmaster, who loves his art too well to 
wish to see it prostituted to ritualistic fads. (I 
beg pardon ; I ought, I believe, to say, “ liturgical 
necessities.”) 

An organist who is an artist is a perpetual 
thorn in the side of out cleric with liturgical 
“views,” so the latter gentleman does not 
usually lose much time in dispensing with his 
services in favour of some one who is sufficiently 
lacking in artistic instinct to be able to fall in 
with his vicar’s “views.” That usually means 
the engagement, at a trifling salary, of some 
promising youth as organist, whose very youth- 
fulness and inexperience render it improbable 
that he will presume to take exception—on 
artistic or any other grounds—to the aforesaid 
“views.” Caught young, and trained in this 
manner, by the time he has arrived at what are 
commonly supposed to be years of‘discretion, he 
has developed into a satisfactory specimen of 
the obedient drudge, perfectly content to take 
his orders from a choirmaster, musically his 
inferior, but who possesses the saving merit of 
being the Vicar’s friend, and holding “ views.” 
I think I shall be ‘well within the bounds of 
moderation, if I say that in nine cases out of ten 
where the dual control of organist and choir- 
master exists, the latter gentleman is an 
amateur. I may go further, and say, that no 
one can study the class without wondering more 
and more what were qualifications of its indi- 
vidual members for their posts. It almost 





appears as though incompetence as a performer 
were the first requisite in one whose duty it is 
to direct the performances of others. 

How many organists do not fecollect how, 
in their early career, they groaned under the 
“ guidance” of one of these sapient musicians ? 
And how many choirmen are there, who can 
forget those heart-breaking practices, where 
they sung “that anthem” or “that Te Deum” 
for the thirteenth time (with the vague feeling 
of “something wrong, but what?”) only to be 
once more greeted with the helpless parrot cry 
of “now we'll take that again.” And so is 
practice time muddled away, and hence the 
raucous cacophony which does duty for music 
on Sunday. 

Such is the Vicar’s choirmaster. Many of 
the type have I met, but few have I found who 
could beat a bar of 39’ time if required, still less 
wag their baton properly for a piece of point-» 
ing (time keeping is usually confined to whack- 

ing a desk or book) ; while, as to pitch, who does 
not remember the familiar:—“Mr. ——, give 
us the note again, please?” The poor man 

couldn't keep the pitch of the passage in his, 
head even for the short space of time occupied 

by the remarks he had stopped to make. 

His incompetence is only equalled, as a rule, 

by his assurance ; so naturally, being director of 
the choir, he soon assumes the directorship of 
the organist, and if that unfortunate official 

happens to be a young man with his foot on the 

first rung of the ladder leading to professional 

eminence, his lot will not be of the happiest. 

If he is also an amateur, and thus saves the 

parish the price of a professional man, he may 

receive respectful consideration, but hardly 

otherwise. 

A gentleman, now well-known in musical 

circles, held his first post under one of these 

wiseacres, who had never before had to deal 





matter, when the gentleman’s printing shows 


with any one but amateurs. On his first Sunday, 
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during the psalms, he solo’d parts, inverted | They suggested to William that he should keep 
harmonies, and, in fact, made use of the | some sort of time, and that his embroideries 
thousand and one unobtrusive devices which a | should be generously pruned ; and they might 
capable organist would adopt, to avoid mono- | as well have suggested it to a stone wall. Then 
tony. A note was soon handed to him from the the younger rebellious spirits saw their chance. 
gentleman who “directed” the choir, and who | They proposed an organ. The deacons (or 
had been much bewildered by hearing another | whatever the leading lights of the Wesleyan 
“tune” than the treble at the top of the organ | denomination may call themselves) hardly knew 
harmonies. These were the weighty contents : | what an organ was ; but supposing it to be a 
“Don’t harmonize the chants. It is impossible | machine turned with a handle, thought the 
for the boys to be properly in unison when the ‘notion blasphemous, for it suggested an Italian 
harmony overpowers the chant.” This occurred | and a monkey and other secularities, The mis- 
in no village parish, but at a town church which | take was explained, and the proposition seriously 
rather prided itself on the quality of its music. | considered. Mr. Dant paid no heed, He 
By such Delphic utterances does our amateur thought it a mere passing craze, and never al- 
gain a reputation with the multitude for musical luded to the subject. If any one else did, he 
profundity ! never replied, for he was not ungenerous to 
(Concluded next month.) | opponents who were the victims of a mild though 

| unaccountable madness. However, at a meeting 
| one fine evening it was decided that the organ 


. | should be bought. 
@fe Village | Then arose William in his strength, and on 


R ° the following Sunday went out for a walk. The 
©Roirmadter. 


|hymn was duly announced, but no one com- 
—_—/O-— 








/menced. All eyes were bent on William’s seat, 
|and lo! itwasempty. No one else would lead, 
T was in Langham Place’s younger days. |and the hymn didn’t come off. 

He was then organist of the little Wes-| That afternoon the subject was reconsidered. 
J leyan Methodist Chapel of Amblemouth, | William was begged to return, and he stipulated 
His duties were never to suggest a choir|that the organ should be sent away. As it 
practice, to play only every other Sunday, and | hadn’t been bought,. and indeed would take six 
when he played, to keep the congregation well months to build, the reply was obvious. But 
in step with the old choir-leader—which was | William was not satisfied. He stipulated that 
not easy, for old William,Dant’s notions of time, | 90 organ should ever in his day be set up within 
like the Heathen Chinee’s ideas of fairplay, were | the walls of the chapel where he and his fathers 
peculiar. | before him had worshipped. But the rebel- 
I. | lious ones would not hear of it. Then William 
Indeed, the whole man was peculiar ; but | took his hat, and would have gone, had not the 
especially so were his musical gifts. For fifty leading lights, foreseeing mere ruin in the six 
years he had led the singing. To lead the| months’ interregnum, implored him to stay, 
singing meant to start first and finish last. It | Promising everything. It was decided that 
was no uncommon thing for the congregation | further discussion of the matter should be post- 
to finish the fourth line of a psalm-tune and | poned for three months, And William returned 
wait, with grave faces, until Mr. Dant, then at | to his place, and his rich fantasies of melody 

the end of the second line, caught them up. | Were the exceeding great glory of the chapel. 

Not that William dragged. On the contrary, it | II, 
may be said that he got in more notes tothe; It was, I say, in Langham’s younger days, but 
minute than any other man—or woman either— | that was years later than the events just de- 
in the chapel. The way he disposed of those | scribed. William Dant had long since compro- 
notes—viz., in various turns and manifold em- | mised his quarrel with the rest of chapel-kind ; 
broideries round the main melody—was the | and on one Sunday he walked proudly, as of 
cause at once of his lateness, and of much sub- | yore, to chapel, and led, or misled, the congre- 
dued laughter in the bosom of the rare stranger gation, while on the next he did not attend at 
who attended a service. Strangers might laugh | all, or took a back seat. It had been pointed 
if they chose. So much the worse for them if) out to him by private friends—it had been said 
they did; but the older townspeople—the older | in Biblical language, and with judicious reti- 
Wesleyan Methodist townspeople, that is—had | cence from the pulpit,—that it was unchristian, 
considered Mr. Dant a fine musician for fifty | irreligious, bad business-policy to act thus ; but 
years, and had not the smallest inclination to it was all one to William Dant. He went on 
change their opinion—not in Mr. Dant’s life-| his way with such steadiness and regularity as 
time, at least. But a younger generation arose | the intermittent character of his function per- 
who knew not William. They openly laughed | mitted. His singing may be described as hav- 
at him, and in the secret places they mimicked | ing been a kind of alternating electric current, 
him. Some irreverent strangers—Amblemouth | which gave a “shock” that the regular current 
abhorred strangers—once attended the chapel, | never gives. But even this was in the past. 
and later on in the day were heard singing in| For Langham Place had somehow got round 
William’s well-known manner in the Temper-| the old man’s heart, and though he was only 
ance Hotel, which was all the entertainment for | entitled to lead on alternate Sundays, Langham 
man or beast the town afforded :— | laid himself out to keep peace by letting him 
** No breweries spoil the place have his own way at every service, devoting his 
Where we go when we die : | then little skill to keeping the congregation, as 
Angels and ministers of grace | I have said, in step. 

Sit drinking alkali.” | And now we three sat in the back-kitchen of 
Of course they were turned out next morning; the solitary inn, not the Temperance Hotel 
but the tale gotabroad. Fragments of William’s started in a fit of mad enthusiasm by a local 
favourite tunes were sung after him in the teetotaler, but an old-fashioned inn, where all 
streets, and his florid decorations were likewise liquors, excepting wines and certain spirits, 
burlesqued. It came to the ears of the Church-| could -be had and drunk in the said back- 
people, and they came in scores, and William | kitchen, where the floor was ever sanded with 
became the mock of the town. Little he cared. the brightest of yellow sand, where the long 
But some of the better-to do members of the; wooden tables and benches were scoured uatil 
Church did. They saw they were losing dignity. | not a speck of dirt could be seen with the most 





raid 
powerful microscope, where a huge Sea-Coal fire 
burned even in the height of the dog-days, There 
we sat, we three, smoking, sometimes ; 
sometimes talking, and we had our feet on the 
hearth, for it was not the dog-days now, but the 
depth of winter. 

At first, a solitary candle had accentuated the 
gloom, and was dimly reflected in bright 
pans and pots on the chimney-piece and on the 
walls ; but by consent it was blown out, and 
though the fire glowed within, by flattening one’s 
nose against the diamond window panes it was 
possible to see in the distance a stretch of lumin. 
ous vagueness, something greyer than the fore. 
ground, and that was the roaring sea. Some. 
times we heard it, when the mighty wind lulled 
for a moment, and the chimney had a passing 
ease from its continuous booming. 

Earlier in the evening William was talkative, 
and told us the history I have related,—not as | 
have related it, but in a manner which made it 
possible for me, knowing William’s character, 
and having stored in my memory fragments, 
half wholly legend—half, perhaps, only half true 
—to grasp at an approximation to the facts. He 
was a fisherman, and could “ spin yarns” of his 
adventures, when he pleased, by the hour. These 
adventures did not lie strictly with his profes- 
sional career. He had also been a consistent, 
but amateur, smuggler. In his youth he had 
been, like all the heathen along that coast, a 
wrecker. Not that, like the Cornishmen, they 
éver put up false lights to decoy ships to de- 
struction. They even went off in their fishing- 
cobles to save drowning men from a doomed 
ship; and after performing unparalleled feats 
of heroism, they would straightway rob those 
they had rescued. So of coastguards, and of 
shipwrecks, of narrow escapes from sudden 
storms, William Dant could, and sometimes 
did, talk full garrulously. Presently he touched 
on particulars of his own trade. 

“It’s cur-ee-ous,” he observed, “how them 
lobster-pots will lie in the bottom of the great 
deep ” (he was addicted to Scripturalisms) “for 
weeks thegither when it’s calm, and not a crab 
or a lobster ’ll walk in. Then the wind arises, 
like to-night, and to-morrow the pots ’Il be full- 
chock. See if they’re not, when we go off in the 
mornin’.” 

“Why, William,” I said, “you surely don't 
think of going off to-morrow ?” 

He paused a moment before answering, some- 
what dreamily,—“Can’t say. Somehow I have 
a notion that I’ll go off to-morrow—upon the 
great deep,” he continued softly. “It’s nigh 
sixty year since I first went wi’ the boats: that 
was the year the great whale come ashore. She 
was spouting ’twixt here and Coquet, and we got 
behind and,chived her ashore. By gox! we had 
a rare tuouble to des-patch her. After it was 
dune, and her jaws were propped open, six men 
could walk inside them ; and when they cut her 
tongue oot, it lay on the grund like a feather- 
bed! And when the Duke’ h’ard on’t, he sent 
and tuuk away every oonce, and never gav’ us 
a penny. . . D’ye believe in ghaist- 
stories?” he suddenly asked, mingling his 
native Scotch with his acquired Northum- 
brian ; and then, without waiting for a reply,— 
“1 thowt I saw a ghaist the other night.” — 

Unfortunately I smiled, and he broke off sud- 
denly. I looked at Place, and was startled to 
see the eager expression of his face ; and when 
he turned to me, his glance was almost fe 
proachful. 

‘ IIL. 

“ What about the ghost?” I said. 

“Nothing,” he replied shortly ; “ but ould 
Tomkins that played the organ-thing ” (he never 
called it the organ) “at the ould chorch, telled 





us of a ghaist he saw. He was sore t 
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ane night with a daft daddy. lang-legs that 
flicked and flicked round the cannles. until it 
fair druv him crazy, and he aye played Amen in 
the wrong place more than ance, and he was the 
more wrath that he seed the clargyman’s eye on 
him, who evidently thowt : that he was ’toxi- 
cated, as was sometimes his habit. And pre- 
gently he seed the lang-legged thing had lit on 
the wood-wark above him, so he took ane of the 
cannles, and saftly applied it to the hinder parts, 
an’ there’s them that was in the chorch at the 
time bears out what Tomkins said: the thing 
gav’a squeak and flew through the roof, leav- 
in’ behind it never a bit o’ ash or the smallest 
odor of bornin’, as is always the case when a 
daddy lang-legs catches alight, whereby Tom- 
kins knew, or thowt he knew, that it was the 
divil !” 
Thinking the story was over, I asked, “ Who 
was Tomkins?” 
“ He was the schyulemaister as then was, and 
he played the organ-thing on the Sunday. Noo, 
this was the funny thing. After they were dune, 
the parson says to Tomkins, ‘Tomkins, I’se 
afraid you've had a little too much agyen.’ 
Noo Tomkins had had a glass, but he knew he 
wasn't toxicated, and he said so; and he said 
forthur that it was all the daft daddy lang-legs. 
And the parson had a kindness for Tomkins, so 
he said nowt else but ‘I wish ye cud give it up. 
Come on wi’ me for yer lante’n.’ For Tomkins 
had a three-mile walk across the moor, and on 
the dark nights the parson made him carry 
a lante’n, which he always blowed oot the 
moment he was oot of sight o’.the rectory, for, 
says he, ‘Aa knows the way well enow, and a 
lite’ll only ’tract tramps.’ An’ it’s a strange 
thing that on the two nights he kep’ the lante’n 
lit he got into trouble. The forst time he walked 
sivin mile and come back to where he started. 
They knew he’d been sivin mile, because he left 
his hat at the pit-raw inland, an’ this was the 
other night. Somethin’ in the parson’s voice 
had touched him, and he detormined that if he 
couldn’t keep away from the drink, he could 
keep the lite bornin’, and he so did. But he 
had a small bottle in his tail-pocket, and as he 
jogged along he had ane sip and then another, 





till the bottle was empty, and he threw it| came on, no more noticing us than we seemed 
through the window of Jimmy Robinson’s hoose, | to notice him—for I walked like one in a dream. 
who had wrote on his back wi’ a bit of chalk as| Closer he came, keeping the path, as we did, 
he was goin’ to church ane evenin’, ‘A TIGHT | and when he touched 47s double, the two seemed 
FIT,’ ; He knew it was Robinson, bein’ the only | fo merge in one. 1 cannot say that I was horri- 
man in the toon that cud write wi’ the hand, | fied ; I knew nothing for some minutes !_ Then 
being from the Tyne. The bottle was found | something like the roaring subsided, and I was 
there next mornin’, and Tomkins had to pay the | free. We were walking on as before. I looked 
damage to keep the matter quiet. But Robin- up and saw the stars, and felt the wind on my 
son told hoo as Tomkins went along he grew | face, and heard the rustle of the bent grass. I 
cold, and when he thowt of the daddy lang-legs | spoke to my companion and nudged him, but 
bein’ the divil, and how he’d made him skid | no reply could be got from him.” 


through the church-roof, he laughs, and smacks 


his hip wi his hand, and ‘says, ‘ By gox, you’re | and held it tight. 


no match for ould Dick Tomkins, ye father of 


all the sin o’ the warld!’ Wi’ that he notices a| me. I had an all-overish feeling, like the sensa- 
litein the sky, and it grew brighter and cam’ | tions felt in the hand when you hold it near an 
hearer, until Tomkins cud plainly see it was the | electric machine. Then my friend said, ‘Stop 
ghaist of the daddy he borned, and afore he cud|a moment, I’m a bit out of breath;’ and he 
think o’ what to say or to do, the thing says in| sat down, and. I thought he muttered, ‘I’ve 
a tarr’ble voice, ‘ Tomkins, Tomkins, whe did | spoken with the dead.’ But ina minute he re- 
ye born in the hinder parts, and why did ye do| covered, and declared he must Nave a touch of 


it, ye drunken ould swine?’? An’ Tomkins fell | i 


My the grund in a faint like one dead. When| steep climbs. We had been going down-hill, 
cam’ to hisself the day was breakin’ and the | and didn’t commence the pull up the other side 

ue was still bornin’. _ So he blew’d it oot, of the burn until after he had had his rest. We 

rs gy ad went to his hoose, and, coold as | neither of us alluded to the matter again. I 

he —for ‘twas a gusty night, and the wonder didn’t know what he had seen or what I had 

ic was not frozen to death—he at ance sat|seen; but I’m curious to know whether his 
wn and wrote a promise to his Maker niver | ghost was mine too.” 


again to touch liquor, since he cud not keep 


within limits. And he was a sober man till his | us start, “it was my own ghaist! He tuk me 


spoken to on the. matter>-that it was more than 
flesh and. blud cud stan’ to be called a drunken 
ould swine by the ghaist of a daddy lang-legs he 
had born’d in the hinder parts, though he still 
had a lingerin’ doubt that it was the divil.” 

After a pause, “ Is it true?” I asked. 

“Nay, nay,” said William ; “ye know as much 
asme. This much is true, that he played Amen 
at the wrong moment, and that he borned the 
thing with the cannle and it squeaked, and some 
say they saw it go through the roof; but of the 
latter, why, man is liable to error.” And by 
this, William meant other men ; he never in his 
life confessed a mistake of his own making. 

BV. tt 

We were silent a moment, and puffed our 
pipes in peace. Place had seemed to me ab- 
stracted and uninterested in old Dant’s prattle, 
but presently the eager expression came into his 
face again, though his tones were studiously 


seen ; but they cracked wi’ me, saying they were 
my own flesh and blood, and lang, lang I spake 
wi’ them. My~ Uncle Tayler—I remember 
sittin’ on his knee, and me only a small 
beastie—telled of the strange manner he come 
by his end, which no man knows, or shall know, 
by my telling. My father and grandfathers, 
and mother and grandmothers, yea, my kin out 
of all generations, were there ; and when I ‘had 
talked wi’ them, and the ghaist said now I must 
go, and I was for biddin’ them farewell, they 
laughed and said, ‘ Good-bye for a week, William 
Dant,’ and laughed again, and the laughter still 
rang in my ears as I f’und myself walkin’ on 
the benty-grass,” 

There was nothing said. To endeavour to 
“cheer up” William would have been foolish, 
for, though solemn, he was more cheerful than 
we were. He had a habit when under the in- 
fluence of a powerful emotion of proposing a 


careless as he asked,— 


“What about the ghost you saw the other 


night, William ?” 
“ Nothing.” That was all the answer, though 


the very brevity of it indicated there was some- 


thing, if only William would tell. But he would 
not ; the psychological moment had not arrived, 
or had been missed. Place evidently took the 
latter view, for he went on,—__- 

“ 7 saw a ghost the other night.” 

“You!” I said lightly. “When?” 

“A week ago this very night.” 

William Dant started, and I saw the two 
men’s eyes fixed on each other as Langham 
continued:— 

“An old friend of mine was out with me 
walking on the bank-tops. It.was dusk. We 
talked of indifferent matters, and, as we de- 
scended one side of the gully where Amble-burn 
runs, I saw a figure coming down to meet us on 
the other side. Curiously, my old friend did 
not see the other man, who came nearer, until, 
when he came near enough, I felt a cold shiver 
run down my spine, and my hair stood on end. 
I looked to see if my friend was still by my 
side—and well might. I look, for it was his 
‘double’ came up to us, his exact. counterpart 
in figure, gait, feature, and even clothes. He 


William Dant had seized Langham’s arm, 


“In a few moments something passed over 


ndigestion, or he was getting too old for these 


“Man!” said William, and his tones. made 


health, and, taking up his glass, which had been 
nearly empty for an hour past, he said : “ Here’s 
to all the dead that we knowed, and to them we 
didn’t know!” and then: added, sotto .voce, “I 
care not when I join’em.” We drank the toast 
and said good-night, and each went to his own 
home, 





V. 

Above the clamour of the storm there arose 
in the middle of the night the harsh sounds of 
human voices. I knew what had happened—a 
ship was on the rocks. As I looked from my 
window the pitchy darkness was cut by the 
brilliant curve of a rocket sent up as a signal 
from the vessel. Before the light had faded 
I was hurrying into my clothes ; and quickly I 
was amongst the crowd at the east end of the 
town overlooking the boiling waters. There was 
a stir, and presently some one said, “ There they 
go,” and.a black spot could be seen on the foam- 
ing mass. There was no lifeboat-in those days, 
so I asked, — 

“Whose boat is it?” 

“ William Dant’s ; he’s at the helm, look !” 

Langham Place had heard my voice, and 
edged his way tome. Nothing could be seen, 
but I felt his glance and took his meaning. 

The dawn came slowly on. We were soaked 
with mist and spray, and chilled to the marrow 
with the cold long before then, but we waited 
until we could see. When we could see, there 
was nothing to be seen, except the roaring 
breakers. Vessel and fishing-boat had clean 
disappeared. The crowd began to disperse, 
but some of us went down to the beach, where 
presently one body after another was washed 


up. The first was William Dant. és 
* + * + * 


Next Sunday would have been his turn to 
lead the singing, and we felt that it would hurt 
his feelings to rush in the organ out of its turn 
on the first opportunity. But no one could 
commence at the morning service ; so in the 
evening, and every Sunday thereafter, Langham 
Place played the organ, but I noticed that on 
William Dant’s days he chose the tunes be- 
loved of the old choirmaster. 








ANTON RUBINSTEIN still holds fast to his 
views that Biblical subjects are suitable for 
operatic treatment, and is now at work on a 
music drama on the subject of Cain. 

THE directors of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera 
Company have secured the sole rights. in the 
English language, in the United Kingdom, of 
the new opera by the young German composer, 
Herr Englebert Humpeldinck, the libretto of 
which has been drawn by the composer’s sister, 
Frau Witte, from the fairy tale of “ Hansel and 





death, and none cud tell why. He telled me | far away.ower seas, and I saw them I had known 





shortly before then,—and ye’re the forst I’ve|in the bygone: days, and many that I had never 





Gretel.” The English translation has been 
placed by Messrs. Schott & Co., the publishers, 
in the hands of Miss Constance Page. 


















































ART AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
HE Church Congress had its oppor- 
tunity — and lost it. The clergy of 
this country call themselves teachers. 
That they are able to instruct less edu- 

cated persons in religious and other matters, is 
the main plea for their continued existence. 
Far be it from us to suggest that the plea is 
not a genuine ora forcible one. What we do 
suggest is that the first requisite in a teacher is 
intelligence ; and then we ask our readers, and 
especially our clerical readers, whether it is not 
astonishing that a set of men, who imagine they 
are intelligent, should be unaware at this time 
of day that a very considerable degree of feeling 
is gathering with regard to the way in which 
they treat those who make their churches 
attractive—their musicians? The less unin- 
telligent clergy profess to love music, to wish 
to see it used more generally in the church 
services. Yet they do nothing to attract the 
best musical men to their ranks. On the con- 
trary, it may be said without undue harshness 
that they do much to drive the best men away. 
What self-respecting man wishes to serve a 
vicar who is not ashamed to advertise for an 
organist who can at the same time attend to his 
garden and act as groom? Such advertise- 
ments, and they are common enough, are 
insults to the whole body of organists; they 
are disgraces to the papers in which they are 
allowed to appear—always clerical papers, be 
it noted ; they are a shame and a hissing to 
the clerical class who do not repudiate the con- 
nection with the wretched creatures who insert 
them. In this matter no man, no institution, 
has done his or its duty. The College of 
Organists and the Guild of Organists should 
have written to the Church Times protesting 
against the insertion of such discreditable “ads.” 
The clergy should have done the same ; and if 
the editor of the paper in question declined to 
insert the letters and continued to insert the 
advertisements, then the matter should have 
been brought before the last church congress. 
Anyhow, the latter should have been done, if 
only, as we have said, because the intelligence, 
not to say the monopoly of intelligence, claimed 
by the clergy should show them that feeling is 
getting strong about the question, and that 
unless they move of their own accord they will 
be compelled to move, as they have moved 
before, by a stronger force than themselves—the 
will of the public, whose servants they are, and 
bad servants as a rule. 

To discuss the position of the church musi- 
cians, to remedy the evils inevitably associated 
with the duties of church organist—this is the 
opportunity that the Church Congress had— 
and lost. Instead of that it gave up a meeting 
to papers by W. B. Richmond, Sir John 
Stainer, and Mr. Julian. The first of these 
opened with a remarkable display of ignorance, 
vulgarity, and later showed peculiar power of | 
trimming and saying nothing in many words. 
Mr. Richmond thinks “the New Art, the New 
Literature, and the New Criticism” (and heaven 
only knows what he means us to understand by 





those terms), are “ puerile as well as offensive.” 
He said he was almost afraid to speak “lest by 
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chance any statement might place one within 
the ranks of the progressive prigs.” In spite 
of this he is strongly in favour of progress, only, 
“it was dangerous to allude to progress without 
being misunderstood to mean change !” Pro- 
gress means forward movement. Mr. Rich- 
mond has no objection to this so long as we 
stand still. So we may thank him for nothing 
and dismiss him from the present article, for 
nothing that he said had, or was intended to 
have, the slightest meaning. Mr. Richmond, 
by the way, is said to be the artist who for 
some years has been engaged in making St. 
Paul’s Cathedral the ugliest church building 
in the country. Sir John Stainer’s paper 
contained, we need not say, infinitely more 
thought and had a real aim. Like the Rev. 
H. C. Shuttleworth, he is in favour of letting 
every one “hum or howl” during certain por- 
tions of the service—though he thinks a con- 
gregational rehearsal would be an improve- 
ment ; he thinks also, like Mr. Shuttleworth, 
that other portions of the service should be left 
to the choir, and particularly that the use of 
the anthem, the communion service, the oratorio 
or cantata service should be considerably ex- 
tended. These are very good things in their 
way ; the only pity is that their way was not a 
better one. Mr. Julian, who is the historian of 
the “ World’s Hymns,” spoke on hymnology in 
a supremely uninteresting way and need not be 
reported, 

We claim, then, that nothing of serious 
import to Art was done at the Church Congress 
—that, in short, it possibly missed a fine oppor- 
tunity of putting the Church straight with the 
musical public. 


ORGAN NOTES. 

It is pleasing to learn that the Guild of Organists 
is making rapid strides. Twenty-two new members 
have joined within the last few weeks. A system of 
district representation is said to be contemplated with 
a view of making the influence of the Country Mem- 
ber felt, and also of letting him know that he really 
belongs to a guild, and is not, as in the case of the 
College of Organists, merely paying his annual 
guinea asa life penalty for the sin of having at one 
period taken the A.R.C.O., or F.R.C.O. The sub- 
scription of the Guild of Organists is, however, only 
half a guinea. 

* * # 


Mr. George Robertson Sinclair, the young organ- 
ist of Hereford Cathedral, and conductor of the 
recent Festival, is the son of the late Dr. R. S. Sin- 
clair, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, and was 
born at Croydon in 1863. His early training was 
received at the Royal Irish Academy of Music, under 
the late Sir Robert ‘Stewart, and in 1873 he gained 
a musical scholarship at Tenbury, and began his 
career as a chorister in St. Michael’s Church, in 
connection with the schogl. There he continued his 
musical studies, and was the only boy Sir Frederick 
Ouseley was ever known to teach. personally. In 
1879, he went to Gloucester to study-under Dr. C. 
H. Lloyd, where he acted\as deputy-organist at the 
cathedral, though he was then only in his sixteenth 
year, and alsoas organist at the Church of St. Mary- 
de-Crypt. At seventeen he was appointed organist 
and choirmaster at Truro Cathedral, and while there 
acted as conductor of the Philharmonic and Choral 
Societies. In 1889 he succeeded the late Dr. Lang- 
don Colborne as organist of Hereford Cathedral, and 
has twice conducted the Festival of the Three Choirs 
with conspicuous ability. By this systematic effort 
he raised over £2,000 to restore his present organ. 

* * * 


I am glad to notice that the Liverpool Corporation 
Finance Committee has decided that no permanent 
appointment be made to the vacant city organist- 





ship. Instead of that “ organists of SOME note” 
will be engaged to give weekly recitals, This is 
much better. When a permanent organist is selected 
by a committee, financial or other, the thing jg more 
or less of a lottery, and the choice generally falls 
not the best candidate, but on the candidate who has 
most influence, or, what is much the same thj 
candidate who has most money. Where the Otganist 
has to take part in regular oratorio perfo he 
concerted music, it is of course desirable that the 
appointment be a permanent one. Otherwise no 
degree of ensemble will ever be attained, or there 
may be accidents owing to a misunderstanding, ow; 
again to lack of familiarity with the conductor’s beat, 
The same may be said of church appointments, o 
indeed, any to which routine work is attached. Buy 
except when a man of overwhelming powers can bx 
secured, as in Mr. Best's case, to give organists 
“‘turns” is more satisfactory to them and their 
listeners. If Mr. Chappell engaged Paderewski for 
his whole seasons of Pops, few would grumble; 
but there might be decided objections to a continued 
dose of a smaller man. 

* * * 


There is another point in connection with city 
organistships. Not only may inferior men secure 
them—as has already happened—but, whether in. 
ferior or not, the city organist has an immense and 
somewhat unfair advantage over every other teacher 
of music in the city. He may be making a fortune 
while equally good men can make scarcely a bare 
living. If every town in England had its organ and 
organist, it would be a very good thing; but ap- 
pointments are sofew and far between, that at present 
the system of permanent appointments can only 
result in the teaching of the country falling-into the 
hands of a few men, who will probably continue to 
teach, and keep a big position long after they have 
gone hopelessly out of date. By all means let a good 
organist earn what his reputation entitles him to; 
bnt let. us remember that even reputation is not 
entitled to everything. 

* * ¥ 

Since the leading article was written, Sir John 
Stainer has favoured us with a copy of his paper. 
From it I learn that I have hardly done Sir John 
justice. The article was written on the strength of a 
lengthy newspaper report. 

* * * 

It is to be regretted that arrangements were not 
made in time to commence thi$ month the series of 
articles on organ and choir matters, to which reference 
was made in last issue. They may possibly be de- 
ferred now until the commencement of the new 


volume. 
+ * * 


A simple-minded correspondent of Zhe Organist 
and Choirmaster recently asked for information re- 
specting the ‘‘early days” of the R.C.O., and was 
sweetly answered in anarticle by Dr. Hopkins, The 
Doctor walks warily throughout the whole column 
and a half, and I must give him credit for the judicious 
way in which he avoids reference to certain unedify- 
ing episodes connectéd with the inception and early 
career of that august institution. They might have 
surprised, amused, or interested the “‘ correspondent, 
but might also have proved a rude shock to his 
evident admiration and reverence for the Royal and 
musical. corporation. The good Doctor did wisely 
not to disenchant him. 

* * * 


The editors of the contemporary above quoted ae, 
however, engaged in other work of greater practical 
utility than that of whitewashing the dim and dusky 
past of the R.C.O, They promise us shortly Vol. 
ILI. of Zhe Anglican Organist, If anything like t's 
predecessors, it will be most welcome. 

* * * 

Will some one please tell me who the Rev. R. B. 
Daniel is, and what are his claims to ‘‘ come to Jue 
ment ” on the subject of church music? The 
reverence for clerical deliverances would seem to be 
the only explanation of the notice which his “ Chap- 
ters on Church Music ” has attracted. 


* * * 


His closing sentence—in which he advises his 





brother-clergy to show deference to the su 
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cal knowledge of their organists, and protect 

them from meddlesome persons—arrested my atten- 

tion, In expectation of — pi remarks, 
ch the book, and still survive. 

I ploughed through " , 

What is to be done with a Rip»Van Winkle who 
tells us that choral celebrations are “‘ unauthorized "3 
that the Communion Service is ‘* sometimes sung, 
but “happily at only a few places” ? On what Kaats- 
kill mountain-top has he _ been snoring all these 
years since he left organ-stool for reading-desk ? Ad- 
vice is also given on the choice of organ volun- 


taries, and (with the true clerical instinct for bathos) 


“The heavens are telling” is recommended as an | 


especially suitable “concluding voluntary on a fine 


moonlight night.” 
* %* * 

The rev. gentleman likes realistic thunder effects 
in the Psalms (what a blessing he would be as curate 
to Mr. Husband, of Folkestone!) ; prefers lady 
choristers to boys, because the latter ‘‘ seldom sing 
tolerably, and often vilely ” ; thinks the organist must 
“hold the same views as his clergyman” (what 
“views,” in Heaven’s name ?); thinks further that 
organists must ‘‘remember the authority of their 
clergymen.” So doth the cloven hoof peep out un- 


awares. 
* * * 


Between the Scylla of clerical autocracy, and the 
Charybdis of lay indifference, the poor jelly-fish 
organist is to be graciously allowed to float on suffer- 
ance with the consoling hope of being one day 
honoured with a smash on one or the other. 

* *  * 

Ia addition to playing at being a jelly-fish, he is 

also to cultivate ‘‘ views.” What a sweet combina- 


tion ! 
* * * 


The authorities of Caius College, Cambridge, 
enjoy the reputation of being nothing if not uncon- 
ventional. In their anxiety to be ‘‘ not as other men 
are,” they succeed in providing their slumbrous town 
with many a startling surprise. Their latest feat may 
be described as serisationalism tempered by common 
sense. Shades of departed Vice-Chancellors! They 
have elected an organist to a fellowship. 

* # + 

Mr. Charles Wood, the deserving recipient of this 
honour, is a well-known figuze in Cambridge life, and 
being personally the best of good fellows, is deser- 
vedly popular there. ; 

* * * 

Beginning his musieal career as Morley scholar at 
the R.C.M., he afterwards proceeded as Organ 
scholar to Selwyn College, Cambridge, which post 
he resigned in 1889 for the more important post of 
Organist scholar at Caius. There he took successively 
the degrees of Mus. Bac., B.A., and M.A. He 
succeeded Dr. Osmond Carr as conductor of the 
Cambridge University Musical Society’s orchestra, 
while the University Volunteer Corps of—hm—In- 
sect-shooters claim him for their own, as bandmaster. 
His picturesque setting of Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West 
Wind” will not readily be forgotten by those who 
heard it performed at Cambridge in 1890. He also 
tlothed the dry bones of Mr. Swinburne’s gruesoine 
-. ode to“ Music ” (performed recently at the opening 
of the new buildings of the R.C.M.), and any one 
present at the performance of the Jon at Cambridge 
some years back will, I think, agree with me that it 
was his clever incidental music which contributed 
mainly to the success of that somewhat lugubrious 
and pointless play. 

* * * 

The difficulty of Mr, Wood’s task on that occasion 
may be gathered from the fact/that a prominent 
musician had previously declined to furnish a musical 
telling, alleging as his reason that he would prefer, 
on artistic grounds, to illustrate musically an auc- 
“oneer’s advertisement. 

* * * 

Lack of funds bids fair to bring about in the near 
future the abandonment of the choir school at All 
Saints’, Margaret Street. In the interests of high- 

church music, it is to be hoped that the catas- 
trophe may be averted. 
JUBAL (JUNIOR). 


Gorredpondence. 
To is Editor ir availa oF Music. 


Dear SiR,—I enclose a cutting from Zhe South 
African Review, a criticism on the first Exhibition 
Concert of children on the Tonic Sol-fa system, 
introduced into our Government schools by orders of 
our Superintendent-General of Education, Dr. Muir, 
and taught by Mr. Arthur Lee, who well deserved 
the praise bestowed on him for his success with the 
children. Would you kindly insert it in your 
columns ? : 

It may interest your readers to know that the first 
Examination in Music and Harmony in connection 
with the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music 
has taken place, and was conducted by Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, who came from England for the purpose. 
Great joy prevailed among the teachers when it first 
was known who was to be the examiner; but as the 
list of successful candidates is now out, and has com- 
pletely mystified and astonished the teachers and 
pupils of the Cape, I fear Mr. Taylor does not appear 
to them in quite as favourable a light now. 

" The preliminary Examination in Theory and that 
in Harmony were successful, but in the Music Exami- 
nation great disappointment has been felt by the 
teachers, * 

Instead of having all the pupils in each town 
examined in the same hall, and-on the same piano, 
the children were examined here, there, and every- 
where, some schools.and teachers being allowed to 
have their pupils examined at their respective schools, 
while the other teachers had to be content with their 
children being sent anywhere, and having to play on 
whatever piano was at that place. No wonder, then, 
that a great number failed to pass, nervousness help- 
ing to fail the children, I think, in many cases. 

It is a great disappointment to- have had so little 
success with the first Examination, and it is to be 
hoped that this will not discourage the young ones 
from trying another year. 

It is not known yet if Mr. Taylor comes again to 
examine, but the disappointed candidates are not 
anxious to have him again. They are sincerely 
hoping that this his first visit may be his last. 

But I daresay, another time, better arrangements 
will be made for the practical part of the examination, 
which may restore confidence to teachers and. pupils. 

I am, Sir, 
IDRISYN. 

‘*The Good Hope Hall was packed to the doors 
on Wednesday night, on the occasion of Mr. Arthur 
Lee’s Exhibition Concert of children’s voices, in 
which over five hundred students of the Tonic Sol-fa 
system took part. The Children’s Choir was assisted 
by a number of. male voices, and a really fine 
orchestra, under Mr. W. Ramsden. ‘The voices of 
the children showed careful training, the altos especi- 
ally being singularly sweet. ‘‘The Homeland,” 
‘God and King of Jacob’s Nation” and ‘* Blue, 
White, and Red” may be selected as their best 
efforts. At the conclusion of the first part of the 
programme, Mr. Muir announced that he would now 
distribute amongst the children music which had been 
struck off at the Education Office that afternoon, and 
which was entirely new to the children, The first 
test was a tune sung in unison, the second a two-part, 
and the third a three-part piece. Not the slightest 
difficulty presented itself to the little ones, who sang 
all with as much spirit as if the tunes had been 
rehearsed. The applause all through the evening 
was most hearty, and it must be a gratification to 
Mr. Lee to know that one of the largest audiences 
ever brought together in Cape Town were at times 
completely carried away by the beautiful singing 
of his youthful pupils. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Ramsden, was thoroughly up to the work. The 
value of this was displayed in the accompaniment to 
** Honour and Love to the Men of Old,” when, but 
for the cornet, the voices would have given an 
entirely new rendering of Gounod’s music. The 
solo work was entrusted to Mr. Arthur Jukes, who 
showed to advantage in ‘‘ Nazareth,” for which he 
received a double re-call. The male choir were 





badly placed, and for this reason it is hard to find 


fault with them for their feebleness,* but they gave 
evidence of ‘want of rehearsals in the time of some 
of the choruses. However, but for their generous 
assistance the choruses would have suffered, If the 
concert is to be repeated, it would be well for Mr. 
Lee to allow for an interval between the two parts of 


the programme.” <2 








Mudie in Eexeter. 


— 0 =—— 


HE principal events of late have been the 

annual meetings of the two chief societies— 

the Western Counties’ Musical Association 

and the Exeter Oratorio Society. While the 
former, on the one hand, had a rather depressing 
report to present, the Oratorio Society, on the other, 
contrary to the usual state of affairs with them, had 
a satisfactory one to show. The Western Counties’ 
Association stated that their debt had been increased 
to £136. The Council of the Association believed 
that the falling off in subscribers was .to be attributed 
to the commercial depression, rather than to any 
want of appreciation of their work. That is consola- 
tory, at any rate. .It'is hoped it may. be so, as in that 
case the embarrassment is the more likely to be of a 
temporary character. Certainly the works presented 
by the Association are of the highest order, but it is 
probable that a more frequent departure from the 
beaten track—in the way of the production of new 
works—would be pecuniarily advantageous to the 
Association. 

It is true that at last year’s Festival they produced 
Cowen’s St. John’s Eve for the first time in Exeter ; 
but there is a practically limitless list of even higher 
class works which have never yet been heard in 
Exeter, and from which selections might be made. A 
trial in this direction should be given for the morning 
concert. The members of the Association have just 
started in earnest’ the practice of works for the next 
Festival—the 18th. These are the Zvijah again for 
the morning, and May Day (Macfarren) and a 
miscellaneous programme for the evening concert. 

The Oratorio Society, on the other hand, had a 
more than usually satisfactory report to present at 
its annual meeting. During its nearly half-cen- 
tury’s existence, the Society has suffered from chronic 
indebtedness. Though not yet altogether free from 
this trouble to most similar organizations the Society 
in its last report was able to state that ‘although ” 
its ‘“‘exchequer is exhausted, it is satisfactory to 
know that all liabilities are discharged, and the 
current year has commenced without the ordinary 
incubus of a heavy, or any, deficit.” This, at any 
rate, is something to be thankful for. The Society 
appealed for increased subscriptions. It was desired 
to give a performance of Zhe Golden Legend—never 
yet heard in Exeter!—but the Society did not feel 
justified in incurring the extra expense without addi- 
tional subscriptions ; if these were not forthcoming, 
however, the experiment of a guarantee fund Would 
be tried. There is a healthy vitality about this, 
certainly. The work selected for the next perform- 
ance, in December, is Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist. 
It is pleasing to know that there is every probability 
of the guarantee fund being formed. : 

The directors of the Victoria Hall Company took 
the opportunity of the re-opening of their organ, after 
restoration by Messrs. Hele & Co., to give a couple 
of recitals by way of experiment. Mr. D. J. Wood, 
Mus. Bac. (cathedral organist), was at the instrument, 
and vocal selections were given by Miss Edith Ran- 
some (Burns & Crotty Grand Opera Company), 
contralto; and Mr. Hamlyn Crimp, Birmingham, 
tenor. 
been desired, the financial results were hardly up to 
expectations. It would be interesting to experiment 
with a revival of the Saturday night’s recitals at 
popular prices. 

The bands have finished their outdoor season. 
They have attracted more continuously large audi- 
ences, perhaps, than at any former time—a mark of 
improvement in the right direction. The indoor bi- 
weekly promenade concerts have just recommenced. 





W. C. 


While no more enjoyable recital could have ~- 
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Dr. Horton Allison then briefly addressed the 
meeting, and said the progress of the college work 
was astonishing. It had increased ten-fold during 
the last three years. Asto what Mr. Dodds had said 
on the subject of registration, he thought that the 

Tue Lonpon COLLEGE or Music, teachers of music had no chance of becoming regis- 

The winter session of this institution opened with tered. He thought that no House of Parliament 
considerable activity in both the educational and | would listen to a suggestion to register teachers of 
examination departments on the 10th September. | music, whilst teachers of other subjects were unregis- 
Several new centres have been opened, and new tered, 
local representatives appointed; and additional, Mr. Geo, Dodds, Junr., and others also spoke, and 
examiners have joined the staff. The results of | after various matters had been considered, the confer- 
the summer examinations were eminently satis- | ence concluded. 
factory, there being a large increase of candidates at | Concert and Presentation. 
all the principal centres, of which there are now | On the evening of September 19 an invitation 
nearly four hundred, The Board of Examination, | 1 cert was held at the Central Hall, Nelson Street, 
consisting of Dr. Horton Allison, Dr. W. H. Long-| wii was presided aver by. the Mayor (Alderman 
hurst, Dr, Walter H. Sangster, Alfred J. Caldicott, | Quin) and at which the certificates and diplomas 
Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal of the College ; | were presented by the Mayoress. There was a 
Dr. F. J, Karn, Mus. Bac, Cantab,, Vice-Principal ; | crowded attendance, and an excellent musical. pro- 
and G, Augastus Holmes, Eqq., L. Mus., has done gramme was carried out under the direction of Mr. 
excellent work, supervising all the higher examin- George Dodds, Junr, The artists contributing to the 
ations, and in many other ways contributing to the programme aan Mr. J. G. Marr, A.L.C.M., Miss 
high reputation of the College. The number of |), °C patton LLCM Mr. Clavering A sions 
students has steadily increased each successive term, | y4:-. Ethel Hen Pasties Miss Gileniaeie McKenzie, 
and it is expected that enlarged premises will ere 7) wo C. Kinton (Silver Medalist, L.C.M.) At 
long be necessary in order to afford full scope for | the request of the Mayoress, Dr Hoston Allison 
more efficiently carrying on the work of musical kindly gave a pianoforte din begins 
education. The revival of the Operatic Class, under At intervals during the i hPa progineany:wl: 
the direction of Mr. Albert Henning, is an import: deaumn:isesids iaiemenh sdieiasien Semen steals 
ant step, and offers many advantages to those RF SN applauee iw the openis mF 
desirous of attaining proficiency in this branch of | expressed: the pleasure WD: the Ma i and he 
musical study. Of this class we shall doubtless hear felt in being invited’ there that ev sai a 


favourable reports during the coming winter, as | : : . ae 
F | exceedingly pleasant for any one in a public position 
active operations have been commenced. New mem- | eyP y P po 


' ies ti sate “ihe |to see such a gathering of those who took an 
ers can be enrolled at any time, Dut carly applica | interest in music. He was sure that whether people 


tions are desirable. In conjunction with the Operatic | were learning music for a hobby or for commercial 


Class is an Orchestral Society, conducted by Dr. | purposes it was well they should have some diploma. 


Churchill Sibley, affording an admirable opportunity | Mr. George Dodds, the local representative, pre 
‘ . , pre- 


for amateur instrumentalists to acquire increased | sented the annual report, which stated that they had 


musical knowledge ‘and efficiency. There are also | two or three prize distributions before, the first being 


. $ses H H " ; b if. ns rf 
other et ¥! various beneenes a music, but these |in 1889, when only a few pupils were presented with 
1) FORPEUR FOE AREER GORMAN | certificates. Since then the work. had grown very 


The fame of the London College of Musie has) api dly, and. that evening: they had’t23 certificates 


travelled across the Atlantic, and in the United | d diptomas to present to the successful candidates 
States and Canada there are now no less than about | win such facts before them he thought: it would be 
ninety centres in the principal cities and towns, with  oviaont that the College was doing good work in 
local representatives and examiners, selected from | at eneiatinsnl ateidhin. 

among the chief musicians in the country. These’ yp) poston Allison then: addressed ‘tha cemential 
are doing excellent service under the guidance and 1), Mayoress: presented the certificates, a:vote a 
supervision of the Organizing Secretary of this im- thanks was given to her for so doing and ne Mayor 


portant branch of the College operations. Several | for the part he bad taken, and. » pleasent meeting 
examinations have been held in various parts of the Santen 


country, and it is not unlikely, in course of time, 
that the work of the College in Canada and America | 
will equal in extent and importance that carried on | Lady Gertrude Molyneux, daughter of the Earl 
in the United Kingdom. of Sefton, presented, at St. George’s Hall, the medals, 
We now give a few details connected with several | certificates, and prizes to the successful students of 
recent public presentations of medals, diplomas, and | the present year at the Liverpool centre on Saturday 
certificates, which will afford an insight into the | afternoon, October 6, in the presence of a large and 
nature and character of the work which has proved | distinguished audience. Dr. J. S. Kellett Smith, 
so valuable in moulding the musical character of vice-president of the local committee, presided, and 
many students, and stimulating them to increased | congratulated the students on the proficiency they 
perseverance in the attainment of excellence. had attained, and also the committee on having the 
| services of Lady Gertrude Molyneux to present the 
| prizes. The College, was making its influence and 
| power known and felt in all parts of their city, and 
A conference was held in the rooms of the many distinguished friends around them were taking 
Y.M.C.A,, Blackett Street, in the afternoon of Sep- | great interest in its work, thereby giving an impetus 
tember 19, Mr. Geo. Dodds, L. Mus. L.C.M., pre-|to the love and practice of the art of music. Mr. 
siding. James Settle, the local representative, read the 
The chairman, in opening the meeting, said it was annual report, which was full of interesting details. 
almost four years since the London College of Music; Dr. Horton Allison, F.R.A.M. stated, in the course 
held its first conference in Newcastle. At that con- | of his address, that among the largest agencies in the 
ference Mr. Geo. Luckley (their Mayor) said the Col- | world for the purpose of cultivating the love of music, 
lege had proved its utility, and deserved all the the London College of Music was very conspicuous, 
support that could be given it. That was what he | Liverpool had generally been a good centre, and the 
wished to bring before them that day, If Mr, average merit of the candidates was very high. The 
Luckley’s words were true in 1890, they were much | examinations there at one time were surrounded with 
more so now, as the work which the College was | difficulties, but the tide had now turned in favour of 
doing had increased by leaps and bounds. The Lon- | the London College of Music. 
don College of Music had not only been able to Dr. Karn, vice-principal of the College, alluded to 
command the attention of representative musicians the large assemblage in the hall as a truly gratifying 
throughout the kingdom, but by its general working sight. He said the state of musical culture at the 
and thoroughness of examinations had attained a, present day contrasted very favourably with what it 
position which was unassailable, Mr. Dodds also. was twenty years ago, for then only the few who had 
referred to the undesirability of registration for plenty of money could afford to pay for music lessons, 


BBe Academies. 





PRIZE DISTRIBUTION AT LIVERPOOL. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Conference of Representatives and Teachers, 


very moderate cost. He had visited all Parts of the 
United Kingdom, and regarded Lancashire, from’ 
musical point of view, as the garden of England, 
music in all its branches being studied and cultivated 
almost universally. 

Lady Gertrude Molyneux very gracefully pre. 
sented the silver medals, diplomas, certificates and 
prizes to the successful candidates, Four ‘silver 
medals, and thirty-two prizes have been gained during 
the year, the number of entries being 231, showing 
an increase of sixty-six over the preceding year, 4 
programme of music comprised a selection of vocal 
and instrumental pieces, in which the abilities of 
various pupils who had gained some College distine. 
tion was gone through in an interesting way, 


LEEDs. 


There was a large and influential gathering in 
Shaftesbury Hall, South Parade, Leeds, on Wednes. 
day evening, October 10, when a concert aind presen. 
tation of certificates took place in connection with this 
centre. The Mayor, Alderman ‘T. E. Lenty, pre- 
sided, and was accompanied on the platform by the 
Mayoress, Dr. Forsyth, M.A., Dr. W. Spark, Mr, 
T. Weekes Holmes, the Secretary of the College, 
Mr. H, Horsfall, A.L.C.M., and others. 

The Mayor expressed his great pleasure in presiding 
at such an important meeting ; and although not a 
musical man, he took a deep interest in all things 
exerting an influence for good, which he believed was 
being done by the London College of Music, Great 
advances had been made in all educational matters 
during the last twenty-five years, but in none more 
than in the study and cultivation of music. He 
expressed the hope that the young people before him, 
who were that evening to receive rewards for the 
proficiency they had acquired in their study of music, 
would be induced to go on with increased zeal and 
perseverance, until they had gained some still higher 
marks of distinction. 
Dr. Forsyth, M.A., Principal of the Higher Grade 
School, made an eloquent speech, in which he said 
that the importance of making. music one of the 
studies in all schools could not well be over-estimated. 
He had always taken care among all his own pupils 
to create in their minds a love of music, and he had 


tion. The same course should also be adopted in all 
educational establishments, as the elevating influence 
of music had much to do with the welfare of all 
classes of society. He expressed the hope that all 
the young persons then befote him would persevere 
in their daily practice of music, for the work of the 
teacher could not possibly be successful if this were 
omitted. He gave an interesting illustration of a 
young person, whose time, although fully occupied 
throughout the day, never omitted to find from her 
moments of leisure sufficient time. to devote daily one 
hour and a half to practising-and studying music. 
None should waste their. precious moments, nor let 
the golden opportunity of adding to their store of 
knowledge pass by without making some special 
effort. 

The Mayoress then presented the prizes, certificates 
and diplomas to the candidates who had gained them. 
The appearance of Mr. Thornton, A.L.C.M., who, it 
was stated, had travelled twelve thousand miles in 
order to obtain his diploma, was the signal for long- 
continued applause. He remains in England for the 
December examinations, when he hopes to gain his 
diploma as Licentiate of the College, after which he 
will return to Sydney, Australia. 

Mr. Thomas, the local representative for the centre, 
gave a report of the College work in Leeds during 
the past year, which created considerable interest. 
Mr. T. Weekes Holmes expressed the great pleasure 
he felt in being present that evening as a visitor from 
London, and gave a very elaborate address on the 
general work of the College throughout the country, 
from its commencement until the present time. The 
examinations were regarded with great favour by those 
interested in the work of musical education, as they 
afforded encouragement to teachers as well as their 
pupils, from the excellent way in which they were 
conducted. The Examiners were gentlemen of vast 
musical attainments, and were principally possessors 
of University degrees. Much good work had been 








teachers of music. whereas now the best instruction was available at a 


done by the College authorities during the past yeah 





given this a prominent place in their general educa- — 
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« pel a large share of public patronage, The 
Jlent remarks that had been made by their 
person chairman were worthy of*remembrance by 
all, and he hoped those present would benefit greatly 
by putting into daily practice the advice so kindly 
ven. He desired to thank, on behalf of the Council 
of the College, the Mayor for so ably presidingon 
that occasion ; also the Mayoress for her presence, 
and for the graceful and cheering manner in which she 
had made the presentations. Dr. Forsyth, too, had 
rendered valuable service by the sound practical: sug- 
gestions he had made, which he hoped all would 
carry out. He then very forcibly remarked that con- 
sidering the vast population—some 370,000 persons— 
of their important city, that the College work had not 
progressed So favourably as it ought to have done. 
The cause of this was not far to seek ; the -late 
representative, owing to ill health, had not been able 
to give the necessary attention to the duties he had 
undertaken, and very deeply he regretted to say that 
Mr, Simpson had quite recently been called away 
from all earthly labours. At this critical moment Mr. 
Thomas came to the rescue, undertaking to continue 
the work for the July examinations, and he need 
scarcely say how admirably he had succeeded in so 
short a time. He was glad to say that Mr. Thomas 
had since been permanently appointed the local 
representative of that centre, and there was now 
every hope that Leeds would speedily attain the 
same proud position as was enjoyed by Cardiff, 
Manchester, Liverpool, London, and other large 
centres. In conclusion, the speaker very earnestly 
hoped that all who had that evening received diplomas 
and certificates would highly value them, and re- 
double their efforts in making Leeds a valuable and 
prosperous centre of the work of the College. 

The musical portion of the evening was very enjoy- 
able, several diflomees of the College showing marked 
abilities in their vocal and instrumental selections. 

Dr. Spark, in a humorous speech, proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Mayor and Mayoress for 
their presence there, which was seconded by Dr. 
Forsyth, and carried by acclamation; the Mayor 
briefly acknowledged the compliment, and expressed 
his great pleasure in being present on so interesting an 
cecasion. 

DARWEN. 

The public presentation of certificates and prizes at 
the Assembly Room, Darwen, attracted a large num- 
ber of the musical friends of the College in this 
district. His Worship the Mayor presided, and said 
he felt that there was no need for him to say anything 
to commend the London College of Music to an 
assembly of people who were so familiar with it. 
Great good has been effected by its means, and 
Darwen people congratulate themselves upon the 
success which has attended the efforts of musical 
students in the town. 

Mr. James Eccles, L.L.C.M., the local repre- 
sentative, presented a very gratifying report, and a 
musical programme was gone through, the artists 
being the recipients of some of the awards, which 
were presented by the Mayor. It may justly be said 
that the performances generally reflected upon all 
taking part in them the greatest credit, and spoke 
well for the future of ‘* Musical Darwen,” 


Berfin. 
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HE musical season here may be said to have 
fairly opened with. the | first Symphony 
Concert, on the 7th, of the Royal Opera 
_ Orchestra, when they following works under 
Felix Weingartner were _performed.: — Weber's 
Oberon Overture, Mozart’s E flat Symphony, Beet- 
hoven’s 4th in B flat, and the Kaiser March of 
Wagne:, which was given with chorus. These works 
Were given with a precision and delicate shading 
which is rarely surpassed, and which always charac- 
‘eres Herr Weingartner’s work. .The second. con- 
cert of this orchestra takes place on the 22nd, when 
the programme will consist’ of the Overture to Ruy 
Blas, Mendelssohn ; “*Ultava,” a Symphonic poem 
Smetana; the Benevento Cellini Overture of 
Betlion, and C Major Symphony of Schubert. 














where their efforts had beén duly appreciated, 








The Philharmonic Orchestra,.under its new con- 
ductor, Richard Strauss, presents its first programme 
to-morrow evening the 15th, and judging from the 
public rehearsal this morning, a highly successful 
concert will be given. The works include Wagner's 
Faust Overture, Brahms’ Violin, Concerto, played -by 
Hugo Hermann; Vorspiel to Schilling’s Opera 
Ingwelde, the Mephisto Walzer of Liszt, and the 7th 
Symphony of Beethoven. 

Bertha Marx Goldschmidt gives a very interesting 
cycle of piano recitals this season on quite a novel 
scale. The first given last week, consisted entirely 
of Etudes, and the second will be made up of seven 
Sonatas, three of which are Beethoven’s. 

The ever-popular Joachim Quartette played last 
night in the Sing Academie to a large audience, and 
gave ideal renderings of the Kaiser Quartette of 
Haydn, the G minor of Mozart, and Beethoven’s E 
minor. The quartette consists as last year, of Herr 
Kruse, 2nd violin; Prof. Wirth, viola, and Prof. 
Hausman, ’cello, besides the ‘‘ grand old man” of 
violin players after whom the quartette is named. 
Their playing is elevating and ennobling, and is a fit 
model for the many violin students who always at- 
tend the concerts. ' 

Raoul Koczalski, the clever boy ‘pianist, will give 
an interesting recital this week, when he will conduct 
a Symphonic Legende of his own for orchestra, and 
play besides pieces by Beethoven and Chopin. It will 
be a decided novelty to see a boy at the conductor’s 
desk, especially in a work of his own composition. 

A concert was given by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under Conductor Mannstaedt, on the 11th, in 
aid of a monument fund for the late von Biilow.. Dr. 
Joachim played Concertos by Bach and Dvorak, and 
among other things, a fine performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Eroica Symphony was given by the or- 
chestra. . 

At the usual Tuesday and Wednesday ‘'pops,” 
which begun last week, excellent programmes were 
presented, and these concerts will be exceedingly 
popular this year. Conductor Mannstaedt, besides 
being a capable conductor, is also a pianist of no 
mean order, and at the first popular concert he per- 
formed. very. acceptably, Beethoven’s E. flat Concerto, 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie, with the orchestra. 

An interesting feature in Berlin musical doings for 
those who are fond of the English School of organ 
playing, and have little or no sympathy .with; the 
colourless German style, isthe series of excellent organ 
recitals given by Mr. Charles E. Clements, at St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, of which he is the organ- 
ist and choirmaster. At the first two recitals of this 
season were given Rheinberger’s D Minor Sonata (op. 
148), Melody (Salomé), Handel’s Chorus ‘‘ Fixed in 
his everlasting seat,” Bach’s G Minor Fugue, Bach’s 
Prelude in G, Rheinberger’s B Minor Sonata, and 
Meyerbeer’s Schiller March. Mr. Clements gives 
a recital every month, and his playing is marked by 
skilful registration, and great technique. He is. the 
author of a new work on pedal technique, lately 
published by. Breitkopf and. Haertel, which for 
its comprehensiveness and progressiveness. is unsur- 
passed. Bice, 

Among some of the coming events announced for 
this month, are—Song Recital by Lili Lehmann, 
Piano Recital by Heinrich Barth, Song Recital by 
Amalie Joachim, and Concert by Ben Davies and 
Algernon Ashton from London. 

G. H. F. 
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EIPZIG ‘has been given over for two even- 
| ings to: the skirl of the bagpipes. The 
vo? London Military Band, after fulfilling 

an engagement at Kroll’s, in Berlin (ex- 
tending, I believe, over some ‘twenty . days), and 
several minor ones at Hallé, Magdeburg, etc., paid 
us a visit. With it came six ‘‘ braw” highland 
pipers, who considerably astonished the German 
mind, Some of the remarks about their (the High- 
landers’) costumes were amusing, and I was even 
asked by some Americans if they wore it in the street, 
while the German feminine mind went further still — 


but, of course, I must be discreet. Close upon three 
hours’ playing by a military band is apt to pall, even 
if taken German fashion with an admixture of beer, 
bread and sausage. The programme itself on the 
first night was of the slightest interest, opening with 
a trashy March which runs Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay 
close in: popularity here, it consisted mostly of loose 
pot-pourris on Sullivan and English airs (with the 
overture to Oberon sandwiched in between). This 
was explained by the. fact that the band had been 
requested to play ENGLISH music; but surely it is 
a misnomer to call such things English ! and to do 
so only gives a false impression of English know- 
ledge and taste. Bits of ‘‘ Home, sweet, etc” 
Sally in our Alley,” arranged like odd beads on a 
string, is most certainly not English music. The 
second concert was better, and included a solo on 
the saxophone, an instrument, I believe, not in use 
in German military bands. As for the Highlanders, 
they made an immense sensation, though I would 
not affirm it was a pleasurable one. Weare promised 
a bigger band (of about fifty) next year, and the 
Germans are under the impression that fifty pipers 
is meant, and are paralyzed at. the bare thought. 
However, the English will join with the old song,— 


- ** And lang away but welcome here, 
Sae sweet (?) sae bonnilie.” 


The prospectus of the Liszt Verein is issued. 
There will be five concerts, at one of which Frederick 
Lamond, the Scotch pianist, will play. I do not 
think he has ever been quite appreciated at his 
worth in England. Putting aside Biilow, he is one 
of the most intellectual pianists I have ever heard, 
besides possessing a technique surpassed only by some 
two or three of the world’s players, It is to be hoped 
he will introduce a change to the eternal Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven concerts that prevail here. I have 
heard him play the Tschaikowsky Bb minor famously. 

H. OG, 








Music in Rorth StafPfore. 
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HE musical season which we have now fully 
entered, promises to be a very successful 
one. The choral societies recommenced 
their rehearsals last month, and a number 

of interesting works are to be produced. - It is, how- 
ever, a matter of extreme regret among music lovers 
in this district, that so little opportunity is afforded 
them of hearing the best modern works. North 
Staffordshire is a musical centre, but in this direction 
the big musical organizations are decidedly back- 
ward, Nevertheless, for the winter months there 
will not be a scarcity of music in the Potteries, for 
everybody seems to be doing his best to encourage 
music in the midst of the working community. In 
October the sixth season of the Mekin *Popular 
Concerts was inaugurated, before an audience which 
crowded the Victoria Hall, Hanley, to its utmost 
capacity. An excellent programme was arranged 
for the occasion, and some very capable artists 
bowed for the first time to a Pottery qudience, 
Miss Blamy, of the London concerts, proved her- 
self an accomplished soprano by rendering ‘‘ Hear 
my Prayer,” Handel’s “Sing unto the Lord,” 
‘¢ Salveig’s Song,” and ‘* Through Sunny Spain.” 
Mr. Billington also established. himself a favourite. 
His ‘‘ Nazareth” (Gounod) took the fancy of the 
audience from the start. The same gentleman 
rendered Mendelssohn's ‘‘ I’m a Roamer,” which was 
enthusiastically encored. The Hanley Glee atid 
Madrigal Society, composed on nearly two hundred 
male and female voices, were, however, the greatest 
success of the evening. Every one of them was 
charming in its graceful melodiousness, and showed 
that great pains must have been taken in the re- 
hearsals. Throughout, the chorus was distinguished 
by its accurate, refined, and expressive singing, and 
Mr. Garner conducted with a skill and attention 
which contributed materially to the success of the 
concert. Mr. C. W. Perkins presided at the organ, 





and Mr. W. Stewart accompanied the choir. During 
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the same week the Turner English Opera Comments 
played to crowded audiences at the Hanley Theatee | 
Royal. 

On Monday, October 15th, the first of the winter | 
series of the Stoke Popular Concerts was given at 
the Stoke Town Hall, under most successful circum- 


stances. 
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R. J]. HERBERT MARSHALL our popu- 
lar musical entrepeneur, submits for the 
delectation of his numerous patrons the 
following series of four Grand Vocal and 

Instrumental Subscription Concerts for the forth- 
coming season. Tuesday, October 23rd, High-class 
Ballad and Instrumental Concert. Thursday evening, 
November 15th, Grand Operatic Recital of Berlioz’s 
Faust assisted by the local Philharmonic Society’s 
band and chorus of over 300 performers. with Mr. 
Marshall as musical director, and Mr. H. B. Ellis, 
F.C.O., hon. conductor, Thursday, February 14th, 
High-class Ballad and Instrumental Concert; and 
Thursday, March 14th, Grand Festival performance 
of Dr. Parry’s Judith, again assisted by the Phil- 
harmonic Society. The following is the list of 
artists engaged for the series, each of whom have 
greatly distinguished themselves in their respective 
parts, their established reputation should prove a 
strong attraction :—Mesdames Ella Russell, Esther 
Palliser, Antoinette Trebelli, Mabel Berry, Clara 
Butt, Madame Alice Gomez, Madame Hast, Messrs. 
Iver McKay, Herberte Grover, William Sexton, 
Gregory Hast, William Forrington, Webster Nor- 
cross, David Bispham, Jeo Stern, and Mr. Santley, 
No expense has been spared to make the bands as 
perfect as possible, the leading instrumentalists from 
the Italian Opera House, Albert Hall, Crystal 
Palace, and St. James’ Hall orchestras having been 
secured. Arrangements have also been completed 
for a grand piano recital by Josef Hofmann at the 
Temperance Hall on Thursday, November 29th. 
Mr. Marshall is also in treaty with the Trebelli- 
Santley company, of which due notice will be given. 

On Tuesday evening, October 23rd, Mr. J. 
Herbert Marshall’s first grand concert of the season 
took place at the Temperance Hall, the following 
vocalists and instrumentalists appeared :—Miss Mabel 
Berry, Madame Alice Gomez, The Meister Glee 
Singers, Mr. Leo Stern, solo ’cellist, and Madame 
Hast, accompanist. 

The concert was well patronised by the /ite of the 
town, and proved in every way a substantial success. 

The annual concert in aid of the Railway Servants 
Friendly Society fund took place at the Temperance 
Hall on Monday evening, October 29th, the follow- 
ing ladies and gentlemen kindly volunteered their 
excellent services: — Mesdames Jessie McTuck, 
Marian Bates, Edith Hands, Louie Taylor ; Messrs, 
J. W. Gunton, J. W. Mansfield, Dyved Lewis, 
Alexander Tucker, and J. H. Taylor. Mr. J. W. 
Gunton conducted, 








A story of the Associated Board is going the round 
of organ circles. A gentleman was recently examined 
in organ-playing by two professors of the piano and 
solo-singing respectively, the said professors being 
provided with @ written set of questions with an- 
swers(!). Failing to reply to these questions after 
the stereotyped manner of the written answers, the 
candidate was ploughed. He complains bitterly. 
No wonder ! 

UNDER the direction of Mr. Ernest Cavour the 
first of the twenty-five concerts on the Continent of 
Messrs. Ben Davies, Tivadar Nachéz, and Algernon 
Ashton, took place on the 22nd ult., at the 
** Philharmonic” in Berlin. The concert was a most 
brilliant success, and all three artists were most 
favourably received. Mr. Ben Davies was invited 
to sing at the Hofoper in Berlin on Dec, 7th and 
15th, but had to decline on account of his English | i 
engagements. 
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ree list is specially compiled for MaGa- 
ZINE OF MUSIC. 


17,202. Johann Emil Mucker, 45, Southampton 
Buildings, London. Improvements. in 
mechanical musical instruments, September 
10, 1894. 

John William Deans and Arthur Moss, 323, 
High Holborn, London. Improvements 
in or relating to music stools and chairs, 
September 13, 1894. 

John Henry Towers, Beaconsfield House, 
King Street, Southsea, September 18, 
1894. Apparatus for use in teaching 
music. 

. Edward Arthur Brown, 56, Low Street, 

Keighley. Improvements in means for 

i turning over the leaves of music books, 
etc., September 22, 1894. 

. John Thomas, 11, Clerkenwell Close, Lon- 
don. Improvements in tubes for fishing 
rods, walking sticks, music stands, etc., 
October 4, 1894. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


Dalladay, Violins, etc., 1893, 10d. 

Windsor Banjos, 1893, 10d. 

Alder and Jordan, 1893, 104. 

Richter’s Mechanical Musical Instruments, 


1894, 10d. 
14,811. Gross Music Holders, ees. 10d, 


DEAR SIR,— 
We are sorry we cannot give you the usual number 
of patents in our list this week, but these has been 


17,423. 


17,691. 


18,147. 
22,234. 
20, 598. 
14, 380. 
























so few taken out lately that we find we are unable 
to. We hope this will not inconvenience you. 
Yours faithfully, 
RAYNER & CO. 





Taken from the Originals of the Portraits that have 
Appeared in the ‘‘ Magazine of Music.” 


INDIA PROOF PORTRAITS 


Twelve India Proof Portrai | ga Envelope, 
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Lloyd, tley, Joachim, Sarasate, Hallé erg Heller, 
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—_, Foli, Sims Reeves, Schubert, Mendeloschne Strakosch, 

Hast, Liszt, Gounod, Spark, wae Neruda, Valleria, Albani, 
Nordica, ilsson, Schumann, A. ms, M. Davies, Ellicott, 

Moody,” Burns, Nikita, Patti, Patey, Menter, Hope Temple, 
Esi Antoinette bg Gri me eG i reel Sir A. 
Sullivan, A. Chappell, MGuckin Griffith s, Herr 
Stavenhagen, Amy ae Maas, Seance, W. Macfarren, H. 
Weist Hill, Janotha, Ffrangcon Davies me Leslie, Clara 
Novello Davies, A. C. Mackenzie, Sir G. 
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MISS HELEN SAUNDERS, 
KSTIS ONTRALTO, 


7 NO 94 (Jainton Dolby Priseholder, and 
9 Sub-Professor, R.A.M.,) 
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MARRIOTT & WILLIAMS, 


Music Publisbers, 
206, OXFORD STREET, W., 
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Voice Production. 
HOLLAND'S METHOD OF YOICE PRODUCTION 


(NO. 3 OF ROBERT COCKS & 00.’8 
A simple and practical method for the cultivation of tone, 
with a carefully graduated series of exercises, a special feature 
being the separate treatment of each voice. 

Witn Numerous ILLustraTIons AND NotEs. 
Large 4to, 186 pp., Paper Cover, 4s. net; cloth, 55. nett, 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Buruincron Sr., W. 
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’S PATENT BRIDGE. 


All Violinists know that with the old two- 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as wood two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much 
is is use outer Strin; tas have a a 
direct bearing on the ae of 
ment, whereas the inner ones have 
BONN’S NEW “BRIDGE “WITH 
FOUR FEET renders each String perfect 
Clear inate tone, clearer pizzicato notes, 


notes in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power ; and, above all,every String 

ual in power and “ih 
BT 

Sample Vi e 
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aero: | improvement on ‘the Ne old two-footed 


Bri 
Here DAVID POPPER says : “It pos. 
sesses all the advantages you clai lain for it 


J. EDWIN BONN, 21, HIGH STREET, BRADING, ISLE OF WIGHT. 





Organ and Piano 


Practice. 


TERMS—26 hours for a Guines, 
or One Shilling per hour. 


PROFESSIONALS SPECIAL TERMS, 





Appointment by Letter only. 


Address, TAYLOR, 29, Spring St., Sussex Gardens, 


Hyde Park, W. 
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Trade orders for the “ Magazine of Music” to be sent 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23, Paternoster Row. ‘Subsoriptiont 
and Advertisements to Business 

Music” Office, St. Martin’s House, Ludgate ‘aul 


of 
Londos,. 


All Béitorial communications to be addressed to 
Editor, 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.0. 
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VOICE. 
GESANG. 


PIANO. 


Moderato. 


THE YOUNG NUN. 


DIE JUNGE NONNE. 





F. Schubert, Op. 48. No, 1 
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MY LADY IS AS FAIR AS FINE. 
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